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MUSIC ON THE SOUTH BANK 





An appreciation of the Royal Festival Hall by John Pudney, 
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EDITORIAL 


Between now and 1970 the population of South Asia is likely to increase 

from 570 to 720 million. 

The agricultural production of the area is at present falling, not 
increasing. Thus the food for the extra mouths must be taken away from 
its present consumers. 
eoooe| Ifthe Colombo Plan is carried out in its entirety, production may rise 

to the extent where it keeps level, or nearly level, with the increase 
_ | of population. 

Storic{ These simple propositions tell much of the present story of South 
Asia, and they should be dwelt on continually, for unless some remedy is 
found for the region’s deteriorating economic position the economic crisis 
will be followed by political crisis. A recent official survey showed the 
average yearly income in India for actively engaged persons was £50. 

r the | Can this last? During the ’twenties and ‘thirties everybody saw for years 
that economic stresses and strains in Japan and the Far East would 
bring about an explosion; nothing was done and the explosion ocurred. 

~><~+ | What form the explosion might take in South Asia nobody can forsee 
exactly; perhaps war, perhaps communist revolution; but if an explosion 

‘oad occurs, the western world can hardly immunize itself from the effects. 
a At least the attempt is being made to forestall the disaster. As a paper 

plan, the Colombo scheme is excellent. It was evolved by the harmonious 

work of the U K, Australia, and the emancipated countries in Asia; past 
grievances and suspicions were not allowed to intrude; three long 
conferences were held, and there was an immense amount of expert 

. net | labour, in which the Indian civil servants distinguished themselves. The 

non-Commonwealth countries of South Asia are sympathetic and will 

‘ probably associate themselves; Viet Nam has already joined. The 

trouble about the plan is that it cannot be brought into operation until 

large supplies of capital are available. The plan was published last 

November, but after the preliminary flourish of trumpets it stood still in 

' all that concerned the carrying out of the various projects which were 

recommended. Concrete achievement was limited to the creation at 
rooe Colombo of a kind of high level employment exchange for engaging 
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technical experts. This was something; the shortage of experts is one of 
the serious impediments to economic development. But the main part 
of the plan stood still because the motor power was lacking: capital. 





who had drawn up the plan and had been most enthusiastic regarded it 
as a dead horse. At this stage came the message from President Truman 
to Congress about economic aid. The greater part of the very large sum 
proposed— $8,500 million—is for military aid to Europe, but his message 
contained the following passage: 


The struggle for security and peace in Asia is far more than a 
military matter. It is a terrible fact that poverty is increasing 
rather than diminishing in much of Asia. The Asian countries are 
doing what they can on their own to meet this problem. An 
encouraging proposal affecting a number of these countries is the 
Colombo Plan. These sources of aid alone will not suffice to reverse 
the downward trend in living standards. Aid from the United States 
is also necessary. 


The President. recommended for the coming year a sum of $375 million 
for economic aid in Asia. A part of this sum will of course be used outside 
the Colombo area. But if a sizeable part is devoted to projects included 
in the plan, it will be enough together with the contribution from Great 
Britain and with what the countries concerned can themselves supply, 
to break the deadlock and to get the plan started. The American appro- 
priation, if approved by Congress, will be for one year, the Colombo 


Plan is for six years; but it is not yet necessary to worry whether the 


Americans, having once begun to assist, will continue their aid over all | 
the six years. The future can be left to the future. 

For the Colombo Plan, this passage in Mr Truman’s message was like | 
rain in a desert. The withered parts of the plan began to turn green. An 
unexpected reality was given to the June meeting of the committee 
which controls the Colombo technical bureau. A meeting has been | 
summoned at Ottawa in the autumn of the Consultative Committee, | 
which is the ministerial conference responsible for the main part of the | 
plan. The almost blunted purpose has been sharpened, and the Plan will | 
be officially inaugurated, as it was first intended, on July rst. | 

There is no question of America underwriting the Plan as 4 whole. 
This was never asked. The Plan exists as a series of national plans - | 
Indian, Pakistan, Ceylonese and so on - and it is intended that each 
country should negotiate its financial arrangements bilaterally. Since 
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By May of this year there was general pessimism. Many of the officials , 
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the President’s message, the hope is that America may select for support 
some of the Plan’s major projects, such as the great hydro-electric schemes 
in India. 

Attention is now shifting to the political background to the Plan. Are 
the political conditions in the countries concerned such as to make 
investment attractive? Can they give convincing guarantees against 
wanton expropriation? Persia has struck a blow at confidence which 
may affect the Plan badly. Finally, is there reason to hope that capital 
will be honestly and capably used, or will it be frittered away ? How to 
reassure the lender may be one theme of the next session of the Con- 
sultative Committee. 

Another is the change in the economic environment which has taken 
place since the Plan was published last November. The rearmament 
programme and the rise in prices have transformed general conditions. 
Because of the high prices they have received for their exports, most of 
the countries taking part in the Colombo Plan find themselves with larger 
reserves of dollars and sterling than was foreseen. On the other hand, it 
has become much more difficult for them to exchange their foreign 
currency into the actual capital goods which they need. The industries 
abroad on which they will call are those working for the rearmament 
programme. 

Here Great Britain may have a contribution to make. It can endeavour 
to obtain for the Colombo countries an appropriate priority in their 
demands. In this it will have to calculate nicely the respective values of 
weapons and of economic rehabilitation. 


COMMENT 


Most readers of detective stories have whiled away an idle moment by 
trying to imagine a perfect murder. The immediate dilemma is always 
the same. Either the killing is so casual that it has no real meaning, or 
else the murderer cannot destroy the connections that bind him to his 
victim. More baffling is a deeper difficulty - that the imaginary murderer 
must act alone, without the aid of trustworthy helpers or the stay and 
support of some reliable group which can conceal him, perhaps change 
his identity, and help him to escape. 

A fascinating book by Mr Hugo Dewar, Assassins At Large (Wingate, 
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12s. 6d.) shows how for the political murderer all these difficulties are 
smoothed away. The assassins of whom Mr Dewar writes are the killers 
of the Kremlin, chiefly the sinister agents of the GP U (or NK VD, 
now known as the MVD). These men are responsible for a series of 
political murders without parallel in modern times for scale, cold-blooded- 
ness, and success in escaping justice. The most prominent of their victims 
was the ill-fated Trotsky, whom a G P U agent slew in Mexico in 1940 
with a prospector’s pick after a mass attack as lurid as anything in the 
annals of Chicago gangsterdom had failed. Another death which, until 
evidence establishes the contrary, must be laid to the G P U’s door is that 
of Leon Sedov, Trotsky’s son. He died in a Paris nursing home in 1938 in 
circumstances which only insanity (and he was a sane man) or the G P U 
can explain. Republican Spain during the Spanish Civil War was the 
GP U’s happy hunting ground, the most famous victim being Andreas 
Nin, whose name and personality in Spanish labour circles were things 
almost to conjure with. Two other well-known victims were former 
Soviet agents, Ignace Reiss and Walter Krivitsky. Reiss was murdered in 
cold blood in Switzerland; Krivitsky was found in a Washington hotel, 
an apparent suicide—though the appearances could deceive no one 
acquainted with the long arm, the methods, and the ruthlessness of the 
GPU. 

Any study like Mr Dewar’s must raise two major questions. The first 
concerns the authenticity of the book; the second involves the broader 
significance of the facts described. In the nature of things Mr Dewar’s 
charges cannot be proved in a court of law — and with the exception of 
Trotsky’s murder, where the assassin was taken literally red-handed, they 
never have been. Belief in guilt must rest on circumstantial evidence. 
Much depends on the integrity and acumen of the author; much on the 
sources he is able to use. Mr Dewar documents his narrative as far as 
possible from published material. It must be frankly said that more 
detailed references could be desired; but what he writes is confirmed 
only too well by the literature of disillusionment, now fairly extensive, in 
which many ex-Communists have recorded their often sordid and always 
tragic experiences. Besides published material, Mr Dewar is able in places 
to draw upon personal knowledge or private information. This naturally 
cannot be checked; but the whole tone of his study, though suffused by 
deep moral indignation, has a coolness, a restraint, and (given the subject) 
an objectivity which make his picture credible, and indeed persuasive. 

Against what kinds of people does Moscow launch its ukase of destruc- 
tion? Fundamentally, against those who know too much and against 
those whom it regards as opponents. Those who know too much include 
men like Reiss and Krivitsky, once Soviet agents or spies, who attempt to 
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break away into a free life. They also include people of whose reliability 
Moscow becomes doubtful. An American Communist, Juliet Poyntz, who 
vanished without trace in 1937, is one example; another American, Noel 
Field, whose true réle in Switzerland in the American Office of Strategic 
Services during the last war has never been fully disclosed, may be 
another. The opponents whom Moscow desires to ‘liquidate’ form a much 
larger company. Trotsky and Nin are examples; so, too, are many victims 
of the great purges which raged throughout the Soviet Union between 
1934 and 1938; so, to-day, are the East European Communist leaders - 
the Kostovs and the Gomulkas, the Rajks and the Clementises — and their 
followers without number who tried to combine Communism with at 
least a minimum of regard for their own countries, and whose so-called 
‘nationalist deviation’ became that worst of crimes in Moscow’s eyes - 
opposition to the advance of the Soviet juggernaut. But at this point Mr 
Dewar’s study becomes merged with the largest and most dangerous form 
of evil of modern times, the insatiable Soviet lust for conquest and 
aggrandisement which Hobbes, with other objects in mind, long ago 
described in the Leviathan as the ‘perpetuall and restless desire of Power 
after power that ceaseth onely in Death’, 
J. M. 


At first sight the Treasury’s proposal to abolish the normal age of retire- 
ment from the Civil Service might appear to be a purely domestic concern 
for the Civil Service unions which are now discussing it with the Treasury. 
And it is an obviously important concern for the trade unions of a service 
where normal promotion is so largely a matter of succession, by seniority, 
to vacancies created by death or retirement. But it is also of wider impor- 
tance. Though it would be unnatural for the Civil Service unions to accept 
the proposal with enthusiasm, it would be unwise of the public not to 
give some thought to it and not to realize — perhaps with some misgivings — 
the possible consequences for the art of good government. The misgivings 
might be on two accounts: first, that such part of the designing and 
executing of our destiny as is in the hands of an able higher civil service 
is likely, with the slowing up of promotions, to be in older hands; and, 
second, that the abolition of automatic retirement must mean the sub- 
stitution of some other test to determine a civil servant’s continued fitness 
for his work, and tests of fitness could possibly import a dangerous new 
principle into a service which hitherto has been able to give its opinions to 
successive Governments without favour or fear of personal consequences. 
Politicians can seldom afford to take the long view or look beyond the 
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horizon of the next general election; so one cherishes the hope that our 
abler senior civil servants are keeping a sensible eye upon the longer-term 
problems. If it be true that not all forward planning is done by the central 
offices of the political parties - and the future social and economic well- 
being of the community could hardly be in less safe hands than those of 
the framers of attractive party programmes - then some of the most 
important forward thinking must be done by the higher civil servants. 

There can be few wiser heads in this country than those of Permanent 
Secretaries of Departments of State: but it is not necessarily the great 
wisdom of men who have never put a foot wrong all the way up the ladder 
that is needed now for the kind of bold and novel thinking ‘which our 
national — and even more our international — future requires. The novelty 
and range of the distant factors which increasingly will affect and deter- 
mine even our domestic policies, would seem to call for something more 
than a brilliantly safe sense of the practicable. And if it be objected that 
in fact it is the younger and junior minds which do the advance thinking 
in the service, surely their ideas (if they are to issue in effectiveness) must 
filter upwards, minute by minute, to the final arbitrament of the per- 
manent head of the department. So a not negligible responsibility rests 
upon that tiny inner ring of the élite, the Permanent Secretaries, closely 
and constantly in touch with each other at the very core of public policy. 
And one wonders whether the extension of their services without age limit 
will lead to bolder or to less bold policies, to more original thinking or to 
less receptiveness to new ideas. . 

The verdict of such little research as has been done upon the process of 
ageing is not encouraging. On the one hand, Dr Sheldon’s survey of old 
people in Wolverhampton demonstrated that physiological deterioration 
does not begin as a rule till about seventy. But psychological research — for 
example, that summarized by Mr A.T. Welford in the August 1950 
number of this review, and more fully presented in Skill and Age (Oxford 
University Press, 1951) - would seem to indicate that mental receptiveness 
and elasticity declines long before physical function deteriorates. 

What, then, is the answer? Are men who have graduated to the ulti- 
mate dignity of high responsibility in the service to be subjected to the 
ultimate indignity of an intelligence-test to discover whether they are fit 
to continue in that office; and, ifso, who is to administer and interpret the 
test? Any suggestion of an internal audit is open to the objection that a 
man’s colleagues in high office might be reluctant to condemn him; it 
would be like black-balling not a new member but an old friend in the 
club. And any proposal of outside independent adjudicators is perhaps 
open to even more serious objections in a service which is properly jealous 
of its independence - the basis of its incorruptibility. 
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It looks, therefore, as if it would be better - from the public’s point of 
view — to accept the prospect of rather more literally permanent Per- 
manent Secretaries than to advocate a new test for the sixty-pluses. (After 
all, the validity of the eleven-plus tests for schoolchildren is not yet beyond 
doubt.) But it may mean that, at the top and all the way down through 
the higher-grade civil servants, a spirit of less adventurous thinking may 
prevail — unless, that is, the Civil Service unions persuade the Treasury 
to alter the whole system of promotion in favour of something nearer to 
the model of American business, where high office and heavy responsi- 
bility is given early (often in the thirties) so that imaginative decisions 
may be taken while mental flexibility is at its maximum. The Trans- 
atlantic tendency - it is almost a tenet — to bet on young men while they 
are still young may be one of the explanations of higher productivity 
there, through a greater readiness to accept and adopt new methods and 


novel ideas. 
A. 8. 


MURTI-BING 


Czeslaw Milosz 


Czeslaw Milosz, the distinguished young Polish poet, is a nephew of Oskav V. de Milosz. 
The author of three books, published clandestinely in Nazi-occupied Warsaw during the 
war-years, he has translated into Polish with notable success numerous works, conspicu- 
ously Shakespeare’s As You Like It and T.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. Polish Cultural 
Attaché in Washington between 1946 and 1950, he is now working actively in Europe for 
the liberation of the enslaved intelligentsia, having renounced his own privileged position 
in Warsaw for this purpose. 


It was only toward the middle of the twentieth century that the inhabi- 
tants of many European countries came, in general unpleasantly, to the 
realization that their fate could be influenced directly by intricate and 
abstruse books on philosophy. Their bread, their work, their private lives 
began to depend on this or that decision in disputes on principles to 
which, until then, they had never paid any attention. In their eyes, the 
philosopher had always been a sort of dreamer whose divagations had no 
effect on reality. The average human being, even if he had once been 
exposed to it, wrote philosophy off as utterly impractical and useless. 
Therefore the great intellectual work of the Marxists could easily pass as 
just one more variation on a sterile pastime. Only a few individuals under- 
stood the meaning, causes and probable results of this general indifference. 
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A curious book appeared in Warsaw in 1932. It was a novel, in two 
volumes, entitled Jnsatiadility. Its author was Stefan Ignacy Witkiewicz, a 
painter, writer and philosopher, who had constructed an ontological 
system akin to the monadology of Leibniz. His book, like his earlier novel, 
Farewell to Autumn, could not hope for a large number of readers. The 
language used by the author was difficult, full of his own neologisms. 
Brutal descriptions of erotic scenes alternated with whole pages of dis- 
cussions on Husserl, Carnap and other contemporary ontologists. Besides, 
one could not always tell whether the author was serious or joking; and 
the subject-matter seemed to be pure fantasy. 

The action of the book took place in Europe, more precisely in Poland, 
at some time in the near future or even in the present, that is, in the 
*thirties, *forties or “fifties. The social group it portrayed was that of 
musicians, painters, philosophers, aristocrats and higher-ranking military 
officers. The whole book was nothing but a study of decay: mad, dissonant 
music; erotic perversion; widespread use of narcotics; dispossessed. think- 
ing; false conversion to Catholicism; and complex psychopathic per- 
sonalities. This decadence reigned at a time when Western civilization 
was said to be threatened by an army from the East, a Sino-Mongolian 
army that dominated all the territory stretching from the Pacific to the 
Baltic. 

Witkiewicz’s heroes are unhappy in that they have no faith and no 
sense of meaning in their work. This atmosphere of decay and senseless- 
ness extends throughout the entire country. And at that moment, a great 
number of hawkers appear in the cities peddling Murti-Bing pills. Murti- 
Bing was a Mongolian philosopher who had succeeded in producing an 
organic means of transporting a ‘philosophy of life’. This Murti-Bing 
‘philosophy of life’, which constituted the strength of the Sino-Mongolian 
army, was contained in pills in an extremely condensed form. A man who 
used these pills changed completely. He became serene and happy. The 
problems he had struggled with until then suddenly appeared to be super- 
ficial and worthless. He smiled indulgently at those who continued to 
concern themselves with such problems. Most affected, were all a 
pertaining to unsolvable ontological difficulties. A man who owalbuwill 
Murti-Bing pills became impervious to any metaphysical concerns. He 
treated wild excesses of art, arising out of an ‘insatiety of form’, as out- 
moded stupidities. He no longer considered the approach of the Sino- 
Mongolian army as a tragedy for his own civilization. He lived in the 


More and more people took the Murti-Bing cure, and their resultant calm 
contrasted sharply with the nervousness of their environment. 


midst of his countrymen like a healthy individual surrounded by madmen. = 
The epilogue, in a few words: the outbreak of the war led to a meeting | 
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of the armies of the West with those of the East. In the decisive moment, 
just before the great battle, the leader of the Western army surrendered 
to the enemy; and in exchange, though with the greatest honours, he was 
beheaded. The Eastern army occupied the country and the new life, that 
of Murti-Bing realized, began. The heroes of the novel, once tormented 
by philosophical ‘insatiety’, now came to the service of the new society. 
Instead of writing the dissonant music of former days, they composed 
marches and odes. Instead of painting abstractions, as before, they turned 
out socially useful pictures. But since they could not rid themselves com- 
pletely of their former personalities, they became outstanding cases of 
schizophrenia. 

So much for the novel. Its author often expressed his belief that religion, 
philosophy and art are living out their last days. Yet he found life without 
them worthless. On September 17th, 1939, learning that the Red Army 
had crossed the eastern border of Poland, he committed suicide by taking 
veronal and cutting his wrists. 

To-day, Witkiewicz’s vision is being fulfilled in the minutest detail 
throughout a large part of the European continent. Perhaps sunlight, the 
smell of the earth, little everyday pleasures, and the forgetfulness that 
work brings can ease somewhat the tensions created by this process of 
fulfillment. But beneath the activity and bustle of daily life is the constant 
awareness of an irrevocable choice to be made. One must either die 
(physically or spiritually), or else one must be reborn according to a pre- 
scribed method, namely, the taking of Murti-Bing pills. People in the 
West are often inclined to consider the lot of converted countries in terms 
of might and coercion. That is wrong. There is an internal longing for 
harmony and happiness that lies deeper than ordinary fear or the desire 
to shield one’s self against misery or physical destruction. The fate of 
completely logical, non-dialectical people like Witkiewicz is a warning 
for many an intellectual. All about him, he sees the frightening example 
of internal exiles, irreconcilable, non-participating, eroded by hatred. In 
order to understand the situation of a writer in a popular democracy, one 
must seek the reasons for his activity and ask how he maintains his 
equilibrium. Whatever one may say, the New Faith affords great possi- 
bilities for an active and positive life. And Murti-Bing is more tempting 
to an intellectual than to a peasant or labourer. For the intellectual, the 
New Faith is a candle that he circles like a moth, eventually to be con- 
sumed by its flame. Blood flowed freely in Europe during the religious 
wars; and he who joins the New Faith to-day is paying off the debt of that 
European tradition. We are concerned here with more significant 
questions than mere force. 

I shall try to speak of the profound longings in a man as if one really 
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could analyse the essence of his blood and flesh. If I should try to describe 
the reasons why a man becomes a revolutionary I would be neither 
eloquent enough nor restrained enough. I admit that I have too much 
admiration for those who fight evil, whether their choice of ends and means 
be right or wrong. I draw the line, however, at those intellectuals who 
adapt themselves, although the fact that they are adapted and not genuine 
revolutionaries in no way diminishes their newly acquired zeal and 
enthusiasm. 

There are, I believe, a few key concepts which may lead us to under- 
stand why men accept Murti-Bing. 


The society portrayed by Witkiewicz is distinguished by the fact that 
religion has ceased to exist as a force. Religion long ago lost its hold 
on men’s minds not only in the popular democracies, but elsewhere as 
well. As long as a society’s best minds were occupied by theological 
questions, it was possible to speak of a given religion as the way of thinking 
of the whole social organism. All the matters which most actively con- 
cerned the people were referred to it and discussed in its terms. But that 
belongs to a dying era. We have come by easy stages to a lack of a uniform 
system of thought that could unite the peasant ploughing his field, the 
student poring over his books, and the mechanic working on an assembly 


line. Out of this lack arises the painful sense of detachment or abstraction 


that oppresses those who are the ‘creators of culture’. Religion has been 
replaced by philosophy, which, however, has strayed into spheres increas- 
ingly less accessible to the layman. The discussions of Witkiewicz’s heroes 
about Husserl can scarcely interest a reader of even better than average 
education ; whereas the peasants remained bound to the Church, but only 
emotionally and traditionally. Music, painting and poetry have become 
something completely foreign to the great majority of people. To bridge 
the gap between art and the masses a theory developed that art should 
become a substitute for religion. ‘Metaphysical feelings’ were to be 
expressed in the ‘compression of pure form’; and so form soon came to 
dominate content. 

The great longing of the ‘alienated’ intellectual’ is to belong to the 
masses. It is such a powerful longing that, in trying to appease it, a great 
many of them who once looked to Germany or Italy for inspiration have 
now become converted to the New Faith. Actually, the rightist totali- 
tarian programme was exceptionally poor. The only gratification it 
offered came from collective warmth : crowds, red faces, shouting, marches, 
arms outstretched in salute. It was difficult, however, to find rational 
satisfactions. Neither racist doctrines nor hatred of other nations, nor the 
glorification of one’s own national traditions could efface the feeling that 
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the entire programme was improvised to deal with problems of the 
moment. But Murti-Bing is different. It lays scientific foundations. At the 
same time, it scraps all vestiges of the past: post-Kantian philosophy, 
fallen into disrepute because of its remoteness from reality; art designed 
for those who, having no religion, dare not admit that to seek the ‘abso- 
lute’ through a juxtaposition of colours and sounds is cowardly and incon- 
clusive thinking; and the semi-magic, semi-religious mentality of the 
peasants. All these are replaced by a single system, a single language of 
ideas. The truck driver and elevator operator employed by a publishing 
firm read the same Marxist classics as its director or staff writers. A day 
labourer and an historian can reach an understanding on this basis of 
common reading. Obviously, the difference that may exist between them 
in mental level is no smaller than that which separated a theologian from 
a village blacksmith in the Middle Ages. But fundamental principles are 
universal; the great spiritual schism has been obliterated. Dialectical 
materialism has united everyone; and philosophy (that is, dialectics) once 
more determines the patterns of life. It is beginning to be regarded with a 
respect that one has only for a force on which one’s food, happiness and 
safety depend. The intellectual has once more become useful. He, who 
once devoted himself to his thinking and writing in his free moments away 
from a paying job in a bank or post office, has now found his rightful place 
on earth. He has been restored to society. Whereas, the businessmen, 
aristocrats and tradespeople who once considered him a harmless blun- 
derer have now been dispossessed. They are indeed delighted to find work 
as cloak-room attendants and to hold the coat of a former employee of 
whom they said, in pre-war days, ‘It seems he writes’. We must not over- 
simplify, however, the gratifications of personal ambition; they are merely 
the outward and visible signs of social necessity, symbols of a recognition 
that strengthens the intellectual’s feeling of belonging. 


Even though one seldom speaks about metaphysical motives that can 
lead to a complete change of one’s political opinions, such motives do 
exist and can be observed in some of the most eminent, most intelligent, 
and most neurotic people. Let us imagine a spring day in a city situated 
in some country similar to that described in Witkiewicz’s novel. One of 
his heroes is taking a walk. He is tormented by what we may call the 
suction of the absurd. What is the significance of the lives of the people he 
passes, of the senseless bustle, the laughter, the pursuit of money, the stupid 
animal diversions? By using a little intelligence he can easily classify the 
passers-by according to type; he can guess their social status, their habits 
and their pre-occupations. A fleeting moment reveals their childhood, 
manhood and old age; and then they vanish. A purely physiological study 
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of one particular passer-by in preference to another is meaningless. Yet if 
one penetrates into the minds of these people, one discovers utter nonsense. 
They are totally unaware of the fact that nothing is their own, that every- 
thing is part of their historical formation; their occupations, their clothes, 
their gestures and expressions, their beliefs and ideas. They are the force 
of inertia personified, victims of the delusion that each individual exists as 
a self. If at least these were souls, as the Church taught, or the monads of 
Leibniz! But these beliefs have perished. What remains is an aversion to the 
domination of the detail, to the mentality that isolates every phenomenon, 
such as eating, drinking, dressing, earning money, fornicating. And what 
is there beyond these things? Should such a state of affairs continue? 
Why should it continue? Such questions are almost synonymous with what 
is known as hatred of the bourgeoisie. 

Let a new man arise, one who, instead of submitting to the world, will 
transform it. Let him create his own historical formation, instead of yield- 
ing to its bondage. Only thus can he redeem the absurdity of his physio- 
logical existence. Man must be made to understand this, by force and by 
suffering. Why shouldn’t he suffer? He ought to suffer. Why can’t he be 
used as manure, as long as he remains evil and stupid? If the intellectual 
must know the agony of thought, why should he spare others this pain? 
Why should he shield those who until now drank, guffawed, gorged them- 
selves, cracked inane jokes and found life beautiful ? 

The intellectual’s eyes twinkle with delight at ‘the persecution of the 
bourgeois, and of the bourgeois mentality. It is a rich reward for the de- 
gradation he felt when he had to be part of the middle class, and when 
there seemed to be no way out of its cycle of birth and death. Now he has 
moments of sheer intoxication when he sees the intelligentsia, unaccus- 
tomed to rigorously tough thinking, caught in the snare of the revolution. 
The peasants, burying hoarded gold and listening to foreign broadcasts in 
the hope that a war will save them from collectivization, certainly have no 
ally in him. Yet he is warm-hearted and good; he is a friend of mankind. 
Not mankind as it is, but as it should be. He is not unlike the inquisitor of 
the middle ages; but whereas the latter tortured the flesh in the belief that 
he was saving the individual soul, the intellectual of the New Faith is 
working for the salvation of the human species in general. 


His chief characteristic is his fear of thinking for himself. It is not 
merely that he is afraid to arrive at dangerous conclusions. His is a fear 
of sterility, of what Marx called the misery of philosophy. I myself am 
not entirely free of a like fear as I write these words. Let us admit that a 
man is no more than an instrument in an orchestra directed by the muse 
of History. It is only in this context that the notes he produces have any 
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significance. Otherwise even his most brilliant solos become simply a high- 
brow’s diversions. We are not concerned with the question of how one 
finds the courage to oppose one’s self to the majority. It is a much more 
poignant question that one poses to one’s self; can one write well outside 
that one real stream whose vitality springs from its harmony with historical 
laws and the dynamics of reality? Rilke’s poems may be very good; but if 
they are good, that means there must have been some reason for them in 
his day. Contemplative poems, such as his, could never appear in a popu- 
lar democracy; not only because it would be difficult to publish them, but 
because the writer’s impulse to write them would be destroyed at its very 
root. The objective conditions for such poetry have disappeared; and the 
intellectual of whom I speak is not one who believes in writing for the 
bureau drawer. He curses and despairs over the censorship and demands 
of the publishing commissions. Yet at the same time, he distrusts pro- 

foundly the values of unlicensed literature. The publishing licence he him- 

self receives does not mean that the editor appreciates the artistic merits of 
his book, nor that he expects it to be popular with the public. That licence 

is simply a sign that the author reflects the transformation of reality with 

scientific exactness. Dialectical materialism in the Stalinist version both 

reflects and directs this transformation. It creates social and political condi- 

tions in which a man ceases to think and write otherwise than as is neces- 

sary. He accepts this ‘must’ because nothing worthwhile can exist outside 

its limits. Herein lie the claws of dialectics. The writer does not surrender 

to this ‘must’ merely because he fears for his own skin. He fears for some- 

thing much more precious — the significance of his work. He believes that 

the by-ways of ‘philosophizing’ lead to a greater or lesser degree of grapho- 
mania. Anyone gripped in the claws of dialectics is forced to admit that the 

thinking of private philosophers, unsupported by citations from autho- 
rities, is sheer nonsense. If this is so, then one’s total effort must be directed 

toward following the line, and there is no point at which one can stop. A, 
which inevitably leads to B is the first and unnoticed Murti-Bing pill. It is 
easily swallowed because it comes concealed in the various dishes that 
constitute the diet of the contemporary intellectual. No untrained mind 
or barren spirit could ever notice this first, disguised pill. Since I am no 
philosopher, it is my ambition not to analyse its ingredients, but merely to 
study its distribution. 

The pressure of the state machine is nothing compared with the pressure 
of a convincing argument. I attended the artists’ congresses in Poland in 
which the theories of Soclalist realism were first discussed. The attitude of 
the audience toward the speakers delivering the required reports was 
decidedly hostile. Everyone considered socialist realism to be an officially 
imposed theory that would have, as Russian art demonstrates, deplorable 
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results. Attempts to provoke discussion failed. The hall remained silent. 
Usually, however, one daring artist would launch an attack, full of re- 
strained sarcasm, with the silent but obvious support of the entire audience. 
He would invariably be crushed by superior reasoning plus practicable 
threats against the future career of an undisciplined individual. Given the 
conditions of convincing argument plus threats, the necessary conversion 
will take place. That is mathematically certain. 

The faces of the listeners at these congresses were not too legible, for the 
art of masking one’s feelings had already been perfected to a considerable 
degree. Still one was aware of successive waves of emotion: anger, fear, 
amazement, distrust, and finally thoughtfulness. I had the impression of 
participating in a demonstration of mass hypnosis. These people could 
laugh and joke afterwards in the corridors. But the harpoon had hit its 
mark; and henceforth wherever they may go, they will always carry it 
with them. Do I believe that the dialectic of the speakers was unanswer- 
able? Yes, as long as there was no fundamental discussion of methodology. 
No one among those present was prepared for such a discussion. It would 
probably have been a debate on Hegel, whose reading public was not 
made up of painters and writers. Moreover, even if someone had wanted 
to’start such a debate, he would have been silenced. Such discussions are 
permitted — and even then, fearfully — only in the upper circles of the Party. 

These artists’ congresses reveal the inequality between the weapons of 
the dialectician and those of his adversary. A match between the two is like 
a duel between a foot soldier and a tank. Not that every dialectician is so 
very intelligent or so very well educated: but all his statements are en- 
riched by the cumulated thought of the masters and their commentators. 
If every sentence he speaks is compact and precise, that is not due to his 
own merits, but to those of the classics he has studied. His listeners are 
defenceless. They could, it is true, resort to arguments derived from their 
observations of life; but such arguments are just as badly countenanced as 
any questioning of fundamental methodology. The dialectician rubs up 
against his public at innumerable meetings of professional organizations 
and youth groups in clubs, factories, office buildings, and village huts 
throughout the entire converted area of Europe. And there is no doubt 
that he emerges the victor in these encounters. 

It is no wonder that a writer or painter doubts the wisdom of resistance. 
If he were sure that art opposed to the official line can have a lasting value, 
he would not hesitate. He would earn his living through some more menial 
job within his profession; write or paint in his spare time; and never worry 
about publishing or exhibiting his work. He believes, however, that in 
most cases such work would be artistically poor; and he is not too far 
wrong. As we have already said, the objective conditions he once knew 
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have disappeared. The objective conditions necessary to the realization of 
a work of art are, as we know, a highly complex phenomenon, involving 
one’s public, the possibility of contact with it, the general atmosphere, and 
above all freedom from involuntary subjective control. 

I can’t write as I would like to [a young Polish poet admitted to me]. My 
own stream of thought has so many tributaries, that I barely succeed in 
damming off one, when a second, third or fourth overflows. I get half-way 
through a phrase, and already I submit it to Marxist criticism. I imagine 
what X or Y will say about it, and I change the ending. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is this subjective impotence that con- 
vinces the intellectual that the one method is right. Everything proves it 
is right. Dialectics: I predict the house will burn; then I pour gasoline over 
the stove. The house burns; my prediction is fulfilled. Dialectics: I predict 
that a work of art incompatible with Socialist realism will be worthless. 
Then I place the artist in conditions in which such a work is worthless. My 
prediction is fulfilled. 

Let us take poetry as an example. Obviously there is poetry of political 
significance. Lyric poetry is permitted to exist on certain conditions. It 
must be: (1) serene; (2) free of any elements of thought that might trespass 
against the universally accepted principles (in practice, this comes down 
to descriptions of nature and of one’s own feelings for friends and family) ; 
(3) understandable. Since a poet who is not allowed to think automatically 
tends to perfect his form, he is accused of formalism. 

It is not only the literature and painting of the popular democracies that 
prove to the intellectual that things cannot be different. He is strengthened in 
this belief by the news that seeps through from the West. The Western 
world is the world of Witkiewicz’s novel. The number of its esthetic and 
philosophical aberrations is myriad. Disciples imitate disciples; the past 
imitates the past. This world lives as if there had never been a second 
world war. Eastern Europe knows this life; but knows it as a stage of the 
past that isn’t worth looking back on. Even if the new problems are so 
oppressive that they can break a great many people, at least they are con- 
temporary. And mental discipline and the obligation to be clear are un- 
doubtedly precious. The work of really fine Western scholars and artists 
escapes notice. The only new names that are known are those of ‘demo- 
crats’ —a delicate circumlocution that means one is not dealing with a 
pagan. In short, the recompense for all pain is the certainty that one be- 
longs to the new and conquering world, even though it is not nearly so 
comfortable and joyous a world as its propaganda would have one think. 


Mystery shrouds the political moves determined on high, in the distant 
Centre. People speak about prominent figures in hushed voices. In the 
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vast expanses of Euro-Asia, whole nations can vanish without leaving 
a trace. Armies number into millions. Terror becomes socially useful 
and effective. Philosophers rule the state — obviously not philosophers in 
the traditional sense of the word, but dialecticians. The conviction grows 
that the whole world will be conquered. Great hordes of followers appear 
on all the continents. Lies are born from seeds of truth. The philosophi- 
cally uneducated, bourgeois enemy is despised for his inherited inability to 
think. (Classes condemned by the laws of history perish because their 
minds are paralysed.) The boundaries of the Empire move steadily and 
systematically westward. Unparalleled sums of money are spent on scien- 
tific research. One prepares to rule all the people of the earth. Is all this 
too little ? Surely this is enough to fascinate the intellectual. As he beholds 
these things, historical fatalism takes root in him. In a rare moment of 
sincerity he may confess cynically, “I bet on this horse. He’s good. He’ll 
carry me far.” 

A delinquent has a hard time, however, when the moment comes for 
him to swallow Murti-Bing in its entirety. He becomes such a nervous 
wreck, that he may actually fall ill. He knows it means a definitive parting 
with his former self, his former ties and habits. If he is a writer, he cannot 
hold a pencil in his hand. The whole world seems dark and hopeless. 
Until now, he paid a minimal tribute: in his articles and novels, he de- 
scribed the evils of capitalist society. But after all, it isn’t difficult to criti- 

_cize capitalism; and it can be done absolutely honestly. The charlatans of 
the stock exchange, feudal barons, self-deluding artists, and the instigators 
of nationalistic wars are figures who lend themselves readily to his pen. 
But now he must begin to approve. (In official terminology this is known as 
a transition from the stage of critical realism to that of Socialist realism. 
It occurred in the newly established popular democracies about the year 
1950.) The operation he must perform on himself is one that some of his 
friends have already undergone, more or less painfully. They shake their 
heads sympathetically, knowing the process and its outcome. ‘I have 
passed the crisis’, they say serenely. ‘But how he is suffering. He sits at 
home all day with his head in his hands.’ 

The hardest thing to conquer is his feeling of guilt. No matter what his 
convictions, every man in the countries of which I speak is a part of an 
ancient civilization. His parents were attached to religion, or at least 
regarded it with respect. In school, much attention was devoted to his 
religious upbringing. Some emotional traces of this early training neces- 
sarily remain. In any case, he believes that injury to one’s fellow-man, lies, 
murder, and the encouragement of hatred are evil, even if they serve to 

accomplish one’s ends. Obviously, too, he studies the history of his coun- 
try. He read its former poets and philosophers with pleasure and pride. 
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He was proud of its century-long battle to defend its frontiers and of its 
struggle for independence in the dark periods of foreign occupation. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he feels a certain loyalty to this history of toil and 
sacrifice on the part of his forefathers. Moreover, from earliest childhood, 
he has been taught that his country belongs to a civilization that has been 
derived from Rome. He has been imbued with the concept that his native 
land is bound to Europe by ties he should cherish and cultivate. He once 
parsed Virgil’s poetry, learned the history of Dante’s life, and laughed at 
Rabelais’ jokes. He tended to consider the centres of this ancient tradition 
- France, England, Italy — as culturally linked with his own country. 

Now, knowing that he must enter a gate through which he can never 
return, he feels he is doing something wrong. He explains to himself that he 
must destroy this irrational and childish feeling. Only by weeding out the 
roots of what is irretrievably past, can he become free. Still the battle 
wages on. A cruel battle - a battle between an angel and a demon. True, 
but which is the angel; and which, the demon? One has a bright face he 
has known since his childhood; this must be the angel. No, for this face 
bears certain hideous scars. It is the face of the old order, of stupid college 
fraternities, of the senile imbecility of politicians, of the decrepitude of 
Western Europe. This is death and decadence. The other face is strong and 
self-contained, the face of a to-morrow that beckons. Angelic? This is 
doubtful. 

There is a great deal of talk about patriotism; about fine, progressive, 
national traditions; about veneration of the past. But no one is so naive as 
to take such talk seric-isly. The reconstruction of a few historical monu- 
ments, or the re-edition of the works of former writers cannot change cer- 
tain revealing and important facts. The country has become a province of 
the Empire, ruled by edicts from the Centre. It retains some autonomy, but 
to an ever-diminishing degree. Perhaps the era of independent states is 
over; perhaps they are no more than museum pieces. Yet it is saddening 
to say goodbye to one’s dreams of a federation of equal nations, of a 
United States of Europe in which differing languages and differing cul- 
tures would have equal status. It isn’t pleasant to surrender to the hege- 
mony of a nation which is still wild and primitive, and to concede the abso- 
lute superiority of its customs and institutions, science and technology, 
literature and art. Must one sacrifice so much in the name of the unity of 
mankind ? The nations of Western Europe will pass through this phase of 
integration later, and perhaps more gently. It is possible that they will be 
more successful in preserving their native language and culture. By that 
time, however, all of Eastern Europe will be using the one universal 
tongue, Russian. And the principle of a ‘culture that is national in form, 
socialist in content’ will be consummated in a culture of monolithic uni- 
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formity. Everything will be shaped by the Centre; though individual 
countries will retain a few local ornaments in the way of folklore. The 
Universal City will be realized when a son of the Kirghiz steppes waters 
his horses in the Loire, and a Sicilian peasant plants cotton in Turkman 
valleys. Small wonder the writer smiles at propaganda that cries for a free- 
ing of colonies from the grasp of imperialistic powers. O how cunning 
dialectics can be, and how artfully it can accomplish its ends, degree by 
degree! 

How bitter all this is. But what about the harbinger of the Springtime 
of Nations; and Karl Marx; and the visions of the brotherhood of man- 
kind? After all, nothing can be accomplished without the iron rule of a 
single Master. And what about this Master? A great Polish poet, describ- 
ing his journey to the East - where he went in 1824 as a political prisoner 
of the Tsar — compared the soul of the Russian nation to a chrysalis. He 
wondered anxiously what would emerge when the sun of freedom shone: 
‘Then will a shining butterfly take flight, or a moth, a sombre creature of 
the night ?’ So far, nothing prophesies a joyous butterfly. 

The writer, in his fury and frustration, turns his thought to Western 
Communists. What fools they are. He can forgive their oratory if it is 
necessary as propaganda. But they believe most of what they proclaim 
about the sacred Centre; and that is unforgivable. Nothing can compare 
to the contempt he feels for these sentimental fools. 

Nevertheless, despite his resistance and despair, the crisis approaches. 
It can come in the middle of the night, at his breakfast table, or on the 
street. It comes with a metallic click as of engaged gears. But there is no 
other way. That much is clear. There is no other salvation on the face of 
the earth. This revelation lasts a second; but from that second on the 
patient begins to recover. For the first time in a long while he eats with 
relish; his movements take on vigour; his colour returns. He sits down and 
writes a ‘positive’ article, marvelling at the ease with which he writes it. 
In the last analysis there was no reason for raising such a fuss. Everything 
is in order. He is past the ‘crisis’. 

He does not emerge unscathed, however. The after-effects manifest 
themselves in a particular kind of extinguishment, that is often perceptible 
in the twist of his lips. His face expresses the peaceful sadness of one who 
has tasted the fruit from the tree of the knowledge of good and of evil; of 
one who knows he lies; of one who feels compassion for those who have 
been spared full knowledge. He has already gone through what still awaits 
so many others. 

In 1945, an eminent Soviet journalist came to Poland. He was an 
elderly gentleman, who looked like a middle-class lawyer. That he was 
an extremely clever and completely unscrupulous person was evidencd by 
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the tenacity with which he had maintained his position - and by his 
advanced years. After his return to Warsaw from a tour of several provin- 
cial Polish towns, he laughingly recounted an incident that had occurred 
in Silesia. Someone had spread the report that a delegation of foreigners 
from the West had arrived. The journalist (whose round belly and honest 
expression were inducive to such effusive manifestations of confidence) 
was seized and embraced on the street by a man crying “The English have 
come!’ “That’s just how it was in the Ukraine in 1919’ was his comment on 
the incident. This recurrence of sterile hopes amused him and he was 
flattered to be the representative of a country ruled according to infallible 
predictions; for nation after nation had indeed become part of its Empire, 
according to schedule. I am not sure that there wasn’t in his smile some- 
thing of the compassionate superiority that a housewife feels for a mouse 
caught in her trap. 

The ‘post-crisis’ writer may well expect one day to be sent on a similar 
journalistic mission to some newly acquired western country. Such a 
prospect is not altogether distasteful. To observe people who know nothing, 
who still have everything to learn, must undoubtedly afford moments of 
unadulterated sweetness. The master knows that the trap in which the 
mouse has been caught is not an entirely agreeable place in which to live. 
For the moment, however, the citizens of these newly converted countries 
will understand little of their new situation. They will be exhilarated at 
first by the flutter of national banners, the blare of marching bands, and 
the proclamations of long-awaited reforms. Only he, the observer, will see 
into the future like a god, and know it to be hard, necessarily hard, for such 
are the laws of History. 

In the epilogue of Witkiewicz’s novel, his heroes, who have gone over 
to the service of Murti-Bing, become schizophrenics. The events of to-day 
bear out his vision, even in this detail. One can survive the ‘crisis’ and 
function perfectly, writing or painting as one must; but the old moral and 
esthetic standards continue to exist on some deep inner plane. Out of this 
arises a split within the individual that makes for many difficulties in daily 
life of popular democracies. It facilitates the task of ferreting out heretical 
thoughts and inclinations; for, thanks to it, the Murti-Bingist can feel him- 
self into his opponent with great acuteness. The new phase and the old phase 
exist simultaneously in him; and together they render him an experienced 
psychologist, a keeper of his brother’s conscience. 

One can expect that the new generation, raised from the start in the 
new society will be free of this split. But that cannot be brought about 
quickly. One would have rid one’s self completely of the Church, which 
is a difficult matter, and one that demands patience and tact. And even if 
one could eliminate this reverenced mainstay of irrational impulses, 
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national literatures would remain to exert their malignant influence. For 
example, the works of the greatest Polish poets are marked by a dislike of 
Russia ; and the dose of Catholic philosophy one finds in them is alarming. 
Yet the state must publish certain of these poets and must teach them in 
its schools for they are the classics, the creators of the literary language, 
and are considered to be the forerunners of the Revolution. To place them 
on the index would be to think non-dialectically and to fall into the sin of 
‘leftism’. It is a difficult dilemma, more difficult in the converted countries 
than in the Centre, where the identification of national culture with the 
interests of humanity have been achieved to a much greater degree. (But 
trouble ‘exists even there, for its youth, despite sensible persuasion, insists 
upon reading Dostoievski.) Probably, therefore, the schizophrenic as a 
type will not disappear in the near future. 

Someone might contend that Murti-Bing is a medicine that is incom- 
patible with human nature. That is not a very strong argument. The 
Aztec’s custom of offering human sacrifices to their gods or the mortifica- 
tion of their own flesh practiced by the hermits in the early centuries of 
Christianity scarcely seem praiseworthy. Yet they were practiced success- 
fully. The worship of gold has become a motive power second to none in 
its brutality. Seen from this perspective, Murti-Bing does not violate the 
nature of human kind. 

Whether a man who has taken the Murti-Bing cure attains internal. 
peace and harmony is another question. He attains a relative degree of 
harmony, just enough to render him active. It is preferable to the torment 
of pointless rebellioa and groundless hope. The peasants, who are incor- 
rigible in their petty bourgeois attachments, assert that ‘a change must 
come, because this can’t go on.’ This is an amusing belief in the natural 
order of things. A tourist, as an anecdote tells us, wanted to go up into the 
mountains; but it had been raining for a week. He met a mountaineer 
walking by a stream, and asked him if it would continue to pour. The 
mountaineer looked at the swelling stream and voiced the opinion that it 
would not. When asked on what basis he had made his prediction, he said 
‘Because it would overflow.’ Murti-Bing holds such magic judgments to be 
fossil remains of a past era. The ‘new’ is striving to overcome the ‘old’, but 
the ‘old’ cannot be eliminated all at once. 

The one thing that seems to deny the flawlessness of Murti-Bing is the 
apathy that is born in people, and that continues to live in spite of their 
feverish activity. It is hard to define; and at times one might suppose it to 
be a mere optical illusion. In the last analysis, people bestir themselves, 
work, go to the theatre, applaud speakers, take excursions, fall in love, and 
have children. Yet there is something impalpable and unpleasant in the 
human climate of such cities as Warsaw or Prague. The collective atmo- 
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sphere, resulting from an exchange and a re-combination of individual 
elements, is bad. It is an aura of strength and unhappiness, of internal 
paralysis and external mobility. Whatever we may call it, this much is 
certain: if Hell should guarantee its lodgers magnificent quarters, beautiful 
clothes, the tastiest food and all possible amusements, but condemn them 
to breathe in this aura for ever, that would be punishment enough. No 
propaganda, either pro or con, can capture so elusive and little-known a 
phenomenon. It escapes all calculations. It cannot exist on paper. Admit- 
ting, in a whispered conversation that something of the sort does exist, one 
must seek a rational explanation for it. Undoubtedly the ‘old’, fearful and 
oppressed, is taking its vengeance by spilling forth its inky fluid like a 
wounded octopus. But surely the Socialist organism, in its growth toward a 
future of guaranteed prosperity, is already strong enough to counteract 
this poison; or perhaps it is too early for that. When the younger genera- 
tion, free from the malevolent influence of the ‘old’, arises, everything will 
change. Only, whoever has observed the younger generation in the Centre 
is reluctant to cast such a horoscope. Then we must postpone our hopes to 
the remote future, to a time when the Centre and every dependent state 
will supply its citizens with refrigerators and automobiles, with white 
bread and a handsome ration of butter. Maybe then, at last, they will be 
satisfied. 

Why won’t the equation work out as it should, when every step is 
logical ? Do we have to use non-Euclidian geometry on material as adapt- 
able and plastic as a human being? Won’t the ordinary variety satisfy 
them? What in the hell does a man need? 


THREE CRITICS OF TOTALITARIANISM 
G. L. Arnold 


On November 2nd, 1927, Pravda carried an account of a speech delivered 
by Trotsky a few days earlier at a session of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee. It was his swan-song as a leader of the revolution. The official 
report noted that he was constantly interrupted by loud and indignant 
clamour, rising to a fortissimo when he told his audience that the counter- 
revolution was on the march and would soon eliminate them all. The 
loyal majority, most of whom were liquidated in the Stalinist ‘purge’ ten 
years later, thought this a particularly outrageous piece of political war- 
fare, and the speaker was howled down. A few weeks later the expulsions 
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and deportations began, and the curtain fell upon the last attempt to halt 
the march towards totalitarianism. \ 

Among the Trotskyists who were packed off to Siberia in the months 
following, there was a Russian-born, French-educated ex-anarchist, 
writer, agitator and ‘professional revolutionary’, called Victor Serge, who 
had left a French prison camp for Russia in 1919 and ten years later found 
himself face to face with the G P U inquisitors. By an unusual stroke of 
luck he was released from his Siberian internment and expelled from the 
Soviet Union early in 1936, a few months before the great blood-letting 
got under way. His French acquaintances and his literary reputation 
abroad may have helped. At any rate, he was allowed to leave and thus 
escaped the fate which befell all his former associates, and many others. 
By comparison, it was easy to get away from France after the collapse of 
1940 which once more set him on his travels. His reminiscences, written 
in Mexico during the latter part of the war, have been posthumously pub- 
lished (Mémoires d’un Révolutionnaire, Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1951), and 
as a result we are now better able to gauge the moral climate of the 
revolution during its formative years, when a good deal of the totalitarian 
harvest was already being prepared under cover of the civil war régime, 
latterly given a coat of white-wash by Mr E. H. Carr. Considered as an 
autobiography, the work has considerable literary merit, but its real 
interest lies elsewhere, Reading it, the Stalinist régime and the great 
purge of 1936-38 fall into perspective and begin to make sense. It also 
becomes clear in what respect Trotsky was wrong when he predicted that 
the counter-revolution would leave nothing standing and restore the old 
régime. 

Serge belonged to the generation which entered politics before the 
First World War - in his case the politics of ‘libertarian socialism’ or, to 
give it a more familiar name, anarcho-syndicalism. By the time he arrived 
in Petersburg in 1919 to join the Bolsheviks, he had already gone through 
Belgian slums and French prisons, acquired an education, broken with 
his anarchist friends and become disillusioned with other forms of 
Socialism. In Russia he promptly plunged into the revolutionary whirlpool 
and rose high enough to make the personal acquaintance of most of the 
leaders. But having been brought up in Belgium and France, his intel- 
lectual formation was that of the old-style Latin European revolutionary. 
It shines through in his book, which is an unusually honest and penetrating 
document, quite free from self-dramatization and impressive in its simple 
loyalty to the tenets of his youth: human emancipation through Socialism, 
conceived as a revolution, but with the terror and the suppression of 
liberty left out. Its credo is that of Silone: the revolution failed because 
liberty was suppressed, but the fight goes on. 
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To a rebellious spirit of this school, Trotsky made an immediate appeal, 
not least because he tended somewhat self-consciously to dramatize him- 
self in terms of French Revolution history. In the twenties this caused no 
surprise. The Bolsheviks regarded themselves as the inheritors of the 
Jacobin tradition, and Trotsky in particular appeared to incarnate the 
spirit of Danton as well as of Carnot, (That he was viewed by some 
Communists as a potential Bonaparte is a discovery made only quite 
recently, by writers like Mr Deutscher and Mr E. H. Carr, e.g. in the 
latter’s Studies in Revolution, p. 213. It was not appreciated at the time.) 
The subsequent course of events showed the danger of becoming fascinated 
by this sort of historical comparison, for Trotsky, though correctly per- 
ceiving that the Stalinist counter-revolution had sprung from the very 
heart of the revolution itself, was carried away by the analogy of the 
Jacobin “‘Thermidor’ into predicting the fall of the dictatorship and the 
restoration of bourgeois rule; and the ‘Thermidorians’, in their determina- 
tion to prove him wrong, forgot that despotism might establish itself in 
other ways than through a military dictatorship; so that in the end both 
they and he were overwhelmed by the unexpected advent of a new 
political formation: the totalitarian state based on forced labour and the 
secret police. The early revolutionaries who unwittingly helped to bring 
this monstrous edifice into being, for the most part stood appalled when 
it was complete. Thereafter, during the ‘purge’, great numbers of them 
were in their turn swept off and converted into human rubble, upon the 
foundations of which the fortress walls of the new despotism rose yet a 
little higher. 

The author of the Mémoires d’un Révolutionnaire had been too close to the 
centre of events during the civil war years to miss the significance of the 
reign of terror and the growth of totalitarianism which accompanied and 
followed it. The villain of his theme is the Cheka, whose wholesale repres- 
sions paved the way for the emergence of the Stalinist régime. The first 
terrorists were single-minded fanatics, their successors cynical bureaucrats. 
But the original perversion already bore the seed of all the subsequent 
evils, down to the construction of the monolithic State Party, which was a 
gradual process. One must redd this account of the civil war period, 
written by a participant who was then a loyal Bolshevik, to understand 
the genesis of the secret police mentality which came to its full vigour 
during the great ‘purge’. The massacre of hostages and suspects was 
already in full swing under Lenin, when Djerzhinsky headed the institu- 
tion on which the régime came increasingly to rely, and the butchery of 
the Kronstadt rebels was approved by Trotsky, who did not suspect that 
he was digging his own grave. The moral of these reminiscences of a 
revolutionary, who in the end returned to the libertarian faith of his 
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youth (liberty is not a luxury but a necessity, particularly during times of 
revolution), is that the totalitarian edifice came into being contrary to the 
designs of the original master-builders. Thereafter, Stalin won out because 
he adapted himself to the process more successfully than the others: the 
‘committee men’ and the ‘Chekists’ trusted him. Yet the early Stalinists, 
as described by Victor Serge, are still on occasions tormented by their 
conscience. He is at pains to award a certificate of moral purity to 
Ordjonikidse, who presided over the murderous ‘liquidation’ of the 
Caucasian rebellion in 1924, shortly after Lenin’s death and long before 
Stalin had obtained full control. It was one of the better Stalinists who 
ordered the imprisoned leaders of the Caucasian Mensheviks to be shot, 
after they had vainly tried, from their prison cells, to halt the rising which 
the Cheka had deliberately provoked. The same Ordijonikidse, then 
Commissar for Heavy Industry, died rather suddenly at the height of the 
great purge. He was not the only representative of the older generation 
who failed to stand the new pace. 

This Caucasian affair - one of several ~ already exhibits two traits 
lacking frorh the story of the Jacobin ‘terror’ of 1793-94 which.was the 
product of genuine fear and rage: the cold-blooded use of provocation, 
and the habit of ‘smearing’ political opponents by attributing to them the 
very crimes committed by the régime. It was an early specimen of the 
Stalinist technique, subsequently elaborated on a larger scale, down to 
and beyond the Warsaw rising of 1944. One is never allowed to forget, in 
reading Serge, that Russia is a semi-Asiatic country. 

The significance of this cultural factor is stressed in Jules Monnerot’s 
important study, Sociologie du Communisme (Gallimard, Paris, 1949), which 
brings to the task of analysis an unusually wide assortment of critical tools. 
A French author starts with the advantage of a national tradition con- 
taining the whole cycle of absolutism, revolution, dictatorship, restoration 
and revolutionary revival, culminating in the establishment of a new 
equilibrium on a higher level. From this vantage point, the Russian 
tragedy loses its unfamiliar aspect. There remains the need to assess its 
general cultural significance, particularly important to a country like 
France, with a huge pro-Communist minority. In Monnerot’s treatment 
of the subject, the rise of totalitarianism in the East is linked to the dis- 
integration of liberal society in the West. As a democrat with socialist 
leanings, he sees both the flaws of Western culture and the mortal danger 
represented by the ‘new Islam’. As a sociologist, he is concerned with the 
semi-religious motivations of the Communist movement. His great merit 
is to treat the crisis of modern society as an inter-connected whole, after 
the fashion made familiar by Professor Toynbee, but in a more empirical 
manner. The chapter headings of this massive essay of over 500 pages 
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mirror the breadth and sweep of the argument: ‘L’Islam du XXe Siécle.’ 
Faillite de l’Oligarchie, Impuissance de la Plébe.’ ‘Un Prophétisme 
Technicien.’ ‘L Dialectique Contre le Systéme.’ ‘Psychologie des 
Religions Séculiéres.’ Monnerot is familiar with Communist theory, and 
able to discuss Hegel and Marx in the spirit of a dialectician who has 
mastered their method, accepted some of their results, and penetrated to 
the eschatological hope at the core of all the modern pseudo-religions. 
He is at home with German philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche, devotes 
a chapter to the dissection of Hegel’s logical fallacies, and gives a good 
account of the debt which Marx owed to the heritage of the European 
counter-revolution, beginning with Burke and culminating in the German 
romantics. But for Hegel’s synthesis of eighteenth century rationalism and 
early nineteenth century historicism, the Marxian conception of history, 
as he rightly points out, would have been impossible. 

Monnerot’s critique of Marx has the merit, considerable in view of the 
shallowness displayed by many writers on this topic, of starting from a 
genuine understanding of the world-view centred in the dialectic. His 
standpoint is close to that of the German ‘revisionist’ Socialists. He would 
approve Eduard Heimann’s recent conclusion (cf. Journal of Politics, New 
York, Vol. 11, 1949) that democratic Socialism needs a new theoretical 
foundation, now that collectivism has bared its latent dangers. In the 
Marxian scheme, human emancipation is the aim, Socialism the institu- 
tional arrangement required for it, while the proletarian class interest 
furnishes the driving power of the historical process. Underlying all there 
is the gradual dialectical unfolding of the nature of man, which finds its 
full self-realization in the classless society. Socialization will eventually 
‘restore . . . individual property on the basis of . . . the common possession 
of the earth and the means of production’ (Das Kapital, ch: 24, sec. 7). 
Prior to this, however, private property becomes incompatible with the 
industrial process which it has itself helped to set in motion. Society must 
therefore pass through a collectivist stage. ‘The proletarian class interest 
is the historical incorporation of the final form in which reason asserts 
itself as the organizing principle of society’ (Heimann, /.c.). This is the 
point where, according to modern Socialist theory, the doctrine reveals 
its fatal flaw: the collective interest is interpreted to mean complete 
rationality and homogeneity, over and above all empirical differences. It 
thus becomes possible for a ruling élite to lay claim to possession of the 
‘correct insight’ into the needs of collectivized society, the more so since 
the empirical ‘workers’ are unable to run the huge and complex techno- 
logical mechanism. Instead of ‘workers’ democracy’ we have the totali- 
tarian state. This outcome was hidden from Marx and not fully compre- 
hended by Lenin, although he was already close enough to the actual 
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event to demand that society should function in a unified manner, like a 
factory. Thus rationalism in the end culminates in the dictatorship of 
those who ‘know’. 

The evil, however, does not stop there. The totalitarian systems grow 
on soil already well prepared by the heritage of absolutism — in Russia’s 
case, by the Byzantine tradition: ‘La “Ligne Générale”’ vient en droite 
ligne de Byzance. Il y a convergence entre les nécessités de la grande 
tyrannie moderne a |’Age industriel et l’histoire russe’ (p. 377). This sub- 
ject is elaborated at some length, as is the parallel development of Islamic 
society. The fundamentally ‘Eastern’ and anti-liberal character of the 
Stalinist régime is one of Monnerot’s main themes. Since Marxism 
reflects, in one of its aspects, the triumph of liberal optimism and the 
unquestioned acceptance of Western European supremacy in all spheres, 
an inner tension is set up within the Stalinist system which seeks, but is 
denied, expression at the theoretical level. Hence the sterility of Soviet 
‘philosophy’. 

Lastly, the absolutist tradition and the rationalist faith in organization 
converge in the characteristic institutions of modern despotism: forced 
labour, police rule, and purges. Under modern industrial conditions, the 
state tends anyhow to become ‘total’ in proportion as society is atomized 
and individuals lose their traditional holds. Totalitarianism is the virulent 
form of this disease, hence it constitutes a permanent threat to non- 
totalitarian societies. For the same reason, its agents — even if they are 
technically ‘foreigners’ - can count on the support of their co-religionists. 
What they have to offer is, after all, nothing less than a new integration: 


Ce qui met entre la tyrannie ancienne et l’absolutisme du XXe siécle 
quelque chose comme la distance d’une réalisation 4 une intention, 
c’est donc l’existence et le poids spécifique des moyens dont dispose ce 
dernier, moyens qui permettent a la fois l’extension géographique et 
l’intensité psychologique de la tyrannie. En somme, ce qui fait que la 
tyrannie ancienne n’était pas assez tyrannique, que le despotisme ancien 
n’était pas assez despotique, si on les compare aux modernes, tient dans ce 
seul mot: organisation, et c’est ce mot qui met un monde entre la tyrannie 
anté-capitaliste et la tyrannie post-capitaliste. La tyrannie post-capitaliste 
s’appelle le totalitarisme parce que l’ére capitaliste a révélé qu’il était 
possible de tout organiser et de tout ‘rationaliser’. Rétrospectivement, on 
découvre que le défaut d’organisation des tyrannies et des despotismes 
anciens était, dans le fait, source de liberté concréte, c’est-a-dire de fossi- 
bilité. Ce que le capitalisme ‘avancé’ peut faire 4 l’échelle d’usine, le 
totalitarisme peut le faire 4 l’échelle du monde. La centralisation, qui 
était parfaitement impossible au moment de dilatation maxima de la 
conquéte arabe et islamique, lorsqu’elle s’étendait de la Garonne 4 
l’Indus, le capitalisme l’a rendu possible dans une aire encore plus vaste. 


(P. 383.) 
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We are reaping the harvest planted by the industrial revolution, but it 
depends upon ourselves whether freedom will be preserved. There is no 
fatality about it. The old absolutism was stopped in its tracks, and the 
new one is not invincible. Its strength lies less in its own attraction than 
in the failure of its opponents to lead mankind out of the blind alley into 
which two wars and the decline of Europe have plunged it. 

Monnerot’s work is an interesting pointer to the continuing pre- 
eminence of the French in a genre of writing in which they have con- 
sistently headed the field since the eighteenth century. Elsewhere, the 
essay is being superseded by anonymous or collective accumulations of 
‘research work’, held together in dull and ponderous tomes, or by sprightly 
journalistic concoctions unburdened by scholarly ballast. One must be 
grateful to the French for carrying on an older and better tradition, that 
of the critic equipped to deal lucidly and comprehensively with the main 
issues of his time. If it is the fate of philosophy in France to turn into 
literature, it is likewise the distinction of French literature to render 
philosophy comprehensible to the public. 

With Mrs Hannah Arendt’s important work, The Burden of Our Time 
(Secker and Warburg), originally published in the United States under 
the title, The Origins of Totalitarianism (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1951), 
we enter a different intellectual climate. Lucidity and comprehensiveness 
are not left behind, but they are subordinated to the overriding purpose 
of synthesizing the theoretical content of the modern consciousness, from 
Marx to Proust and from Hegel to Heidegger. A German-Jewish scholar 
of distinction, now resident in the United States and closely associated 
with the circle around Partisan Review, Mrs Arendt does not belie the 
importance of her formative years as one of Professor Jaspers’s star pupils 
in Heidelberg. Her book might not unfairly be described as the epitome 
of German-Jewish intellectualism in the Weimar and post-Weimar period. 
It displays a good many of the familiar features of the German meta- 
physical school. There is the sweeping synthesis which confidently takes 
the whole of rnodern history for its province; the shotgun marriage of 
philosophy and empirical sociology; the relentless search for all-embracing 
explanations; the cataract of learned footnotes and allusions, and the 
ingenuity which discovers a latent significance in relatively ordinary 
happenings. The wonder is that with all these glaring faults her book is 
not merely readable, but fascinating and at times moving. It is an essay 
in the grand manner, with great passionate gusts of argument blowing and 
swirling through its pages, and the wealth of information it displays is 
staggering, though much of it is badly organized, redundant, or irrelevant 
to the main theme. That theme is the catastrophe of European society 
before and during the Hitler years, and on this infernal subject Mrs 
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Arendt, for all her vagaries and her numberless faults of style, throws 
more light than an entire regiment of ordinary historians. 

Her thesis, which is not allowed to unfold without a great deal of 
internal cross-reference from one section of the work to another, has 
something in common with that of Monnerot, but emphasizes the decline 
of Western culture in a manner more reminiscent of Spengler. She sees 
the totalitarian systems arising out of the polarization of society into a 
ruling élite and a formless, structureless, atomized mass of individuals, 
within which the active element, the ‘mob’, forms an alliance with the 
élite, or that part of it which has turned its back on democratic values. 
Industrialism and imperialism are the great twin agents of this decom- 
position, democracy and the nation-state its victims, and Central Europe 
the battlefield on which the decisive round was fought — and lost. France, 
‘the nation-state par excellence’, escaped destruction thanks to the Jacobin 
tradition incarnated in men like Clemenceau; and the British Common- 
wealth — by an apparent miracle which Mrs Arendt fails to render wholly 
plausible to the reader - was able to shed the imperial heritage without 
undergoing a murderous internal crisis, and currently promises to trans- 
form itself into a world-wide federation of democratic countries. Germany, 
on the other hand, succumbed to the disease which, owing to the clash 
between Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism, assumed its most virulent 
form on the soil of Central Europe; and Russia is now the bastion of an 
even greater totalitarian despotism which threatens to engulf the whole 
world. None of the established political, social or moral systems in 
the West are adequate to the challenge, because they have all failed to 
take the measure of its depth. Not only is its scope global, but the 
issues it raises transcend what is customarily regarded as the framework of 
politics: 


The tragedy of our time has been that only the emergence of crimes 
unknown in quality and proportion and not foreseen by the Ten Command- 
ments made us realize what the mob had known since the beginning of 
the century: that not only this or that form of government has become 
antiquated or that certain values and traditions need to be reconsidered, 
but that the whole of nearly three thousand years of Western civilization, 
as we have known it in a comparatively uninterrupted stream of tradition, 
has broken down; the whole structure of Western culture with all its 
implied beliefs, traditions, standards of judgment, has come toppling down 
over our heads. 

Only the claim to global rule has made us aware that mankind is no longer 
a beautiful dream of unity or a dreadful nightmare of strangeness, but a 
hard inescapable reality. Only the insane notion that ‘everything is possible’ 
has expressed our deepest knowledge that far more is possible than we had 
ever thought. Only the criminal attempt to change the nature of man is 
adequate to our trembling insight that no nature, not even the nature of 
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man, can any longer be considered to be the measure of all things. And only 
totalitarianism’s contempt for factuality has any manifest connection with 
modern man’s deep-rooted suspicion of everything he did not make 
himself.” (P. 434, U S edition.) 


This somewhat apocalyptic theme is expounded with a wealth of 
historical reference which offers the critic considerable scope but which 
also rewards the reader with some unusually penetrating chapters of 
sociological analysis, e.g. of the Jewish question. It is a pity that Mrs 
Arendt has overshot the limitations imposed upon the sociologist. If her 
work, for all its brilliance, in the end fails to carry conviction, the fault 
lies largely in an excess of synthetical ambition. Too much is attempted, 
and the theoretical framework is not adequate to bear the weight of all 
the generalizations which she has unwisely piled on top of her admirable 
critical and historical studies, e.g. of the Nazi movement. Some chapters, 
notably that on the Dreyfus Case and the crisis of the Third Republic, are 
masterpieces of historical and literary compression. Others suffer from 
over-hasty generalization, or simply from unfamiliarity with the subject- 
matter. Mrs Arendt’s range is astonishingly wide, but only a Hegel could 
have done justice to the task she has attempted, and even Hegel, if we 
remember rightly, miscalculated the number of the planets. Mrs Arendt 
miscalculates the economic significance of colonialism, exaggerates the 
extent to which society has been atomized by the industrial revolution, 
and indulges in too many loose statements, e.g. ‘Imperialism must be 
considered the first stage in the political rule of the bourgeoisie, rather 
than the last stage of capitalism’. Entire chapters are thrown out of focus 
by her uncritical acceptance of Rosa Luxemburg’s fallacious theory of 
capital accumulation, and far too much is made of personages like Cecil 
Rhodes, Cromer, or T.E. Lawrence, who in her over-dramatized account 
of the matter take on a quasi-demonic role. Admirable as are her historical 
vignettes, e.g. of Jewish society in France at the time of the Dreyfus Case, 
she constantly tends to exaggerate the epitomic significance of individuals 
or groups of persons who happen to catch her attention. It is bewildering 
to be plunged from a consideration of Proust’s work into a discussion of 
European rivalries before 1914, or to find the impact of the French 
Revolution upon Germany analyzed in terms of the personal relation- 

ships of two rival sets of ideologists in the Berlin salons around the year 
1800. Mrs Arendt, like Sartre, follows Nietzsche’s dictum that the public 
life of a period reveals the secrets which individuals keep hidden from 
themselves. For her, a phenomenon such as anti-Semitism is equally real 
at the level of Faubourg Saint-Germain snobbery and at the level of 
Auschwitz. Each mirrors the other. In the same way, Disraeli’s rather 
absurd romantic belief in the alleged behind-the-scenes influence of Jews, 
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Jesuits or Freemasons is not only analyzed at length, but treated as a sign- 
post to the Nazi catastrophe: his unusual career, and the unprecedented 
destruction of six million East European Jews, appear as two aspects of 
the same process. Disraeli benefited from the emancipation of the Jews, 
and in addition more or less deliberately exploited certain romantic 
notions about them. ‘In the end, it was not his fault that the same trend 
that accounted for his singular great good fortune finally led to the great 
catastrophe of his people.’ This is an instructive example of Mrs Arendt’s 
method of writing history. It is undoubtedly effective in shaking the 
reader out of accustomed ways of thought, but it carries its own nemesis, 
Since everything is involved in everything else, the distinction between 
individual psychology and public affairs tends to be blurred, and it 





becomes temptingly easy, e.g. to re-write the story of the European | 


scramble for Africa in terms of over-dramatized case histories, In the 
same way, the inflated ego of Rhodes (‘I would annex the planets if I 
could’) casts a lurid retrospective light upon Hobbes, the philosopher of 
absolutism, and imperialism thus reveals itself as the connecting link 
between the old despotism and the new. After a few hundred pages of this 
one begins to long for M. Monnerot’s urbane discussion of the same issues 
at the level of enlightened common sense. 

It would be wrong to let impatience with Mrs Arendt’s vagaries distract 
one from her central! thesis. Her discussion of totalitarianism has genuine 
importance, and her chapters on Pan-Germanism, the Nazi movement, 
and the technique of Fascist-Stalinist propaganda and terrorization are 
outstandingly good. But here again she weakens her case by loose 
generalizations, e.g. : 


The totalitarian movements aim at and succeed in organizing masses — 
not classes, like the old interest parties of the Continental nation-states; 
not citizens with opinions about, and interests in, the handling of public 
affairs, like the parties of Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Or again: 


Totalitarian movements are possible wherever there are masses who for one 
reason or another have acquired the appetite for political organization. 
Masses are not held together by a consciousness of common interest [?] and 
they lack that specific class articulateness which is expressed in determined, 
limited and obtainable goals. The term masses applies only where we deal 
with people who either because of sheer numbers, or indifference, or a 
combination of both, cannot be integrated into any organization based 
on common interesi, into political parties or municipal governments or 
professional organizations, or trade unions. 


There is something in that, but one need only consider the recent history 
of India and China to perceive how difficult it is to fit their experiences 
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into this theoretical mould. Is the Indian Congress a totalitarian organiza- 
tion? It answers to Mrs Arendt’s description in most respects, but not in 
the decisive one. In what way did the Kuomintang differ from the Chinese 
Communist Party? Were both totalitarian, or did the Kuomintang fail 
because it was not totalitarian enough? And is there not a distinct class 
structure at the heart of both movements? Historical problems are prob- 
lems of structure. They cannot be got rid of by pinning the label ‘mass’ 
or ‘élite’ upon phenomena differing as widely from each other as the Nazi 
movement and the ‘movement’ to exclude the Africans from public life 
in the South African Union. The latter, incidentally, provides the theme 
for one of Mrs Arendt’s most brilliantly misleading pieces of historical 
exegesis. It is not that she has got the facts wrong. It is simply that her 
obsession with phenomenological resemblances — ‘racism’ in Europe and 
‘racism’ in Africa — leads her to construct a pattern in which no other 
factor counts. 

Yet when all is said and done, this is a book which no one should ignore. 
The irritation it causes the reader is the measure of its success in coming 
to grips with the main issues of our age. It is just because Mrs Arendt has 
so much of genuine importance to say, and says it at times with such 
startling force and brilliance, that one cannot quite forgive her many 
shortcomings. She is that rarest of apparitions, a serious and original 
thinker, and her subject-matter is nothing less than the flesh-and-blood- 
and-spirit world we live in — not the abstractions of logical positivism or 
the dry dust of political controversy. It is unusual for moralists to be 
equipped with an understanding of history and society, and almost 
impossible for the ordinary person to make sense of a world in which 
human beings are consigned to gas ovens, great nations ruled by criminals, 
and private obsessions converted into public manias. What M. David 
Rousset has called L’ Univers Concentrationnaire is the universe we all live in, 
more or less, though in the West most of us have as yet been spared the 
worst. Only we choose not to recognize the fact, and that is just what 
enables the totalitarians to get away with it. Convinced that ‘everything 
is possible’, that the moral order is an illusion, and that all social problems 
can be solved by organization (including the organization of death 
camps), they forge ahead with their plans, while their opponents tell each 
other that matters cannot be as bad as they seem. No one believed, until 
it was done, that the Nazis really meant to exterminate the ‘lesser breeds’. 
No one, until a short while ago, really felt convinced that the Stalinists 
mean to liquidate their opponents. It is not enough to ‘protest’ against 
these horrors; it is necessary to discover what makes them possible, and 
The Burden of Our Time goes part of the way, though scarcely far enough to 


meet the challenge. It is not a ‘great’ work. It contains too many analytical 
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flaws to justify that overworked epithet. But it is a genuinely important 
and moving work, the fruit of moral passion and lucid critical thinking 
combined at a level of abstraction where ordinary reality is still perceived 
in all its fullness. To read its account of the concentration camps is to 
witness that fusion of passion and reason which is, or used to be, called 
moral philosophy. At a time when professional philosophers seem to spend 
most of their energy analyzing the logical structure of sentences having no 
particular content, it is something that here and there an outsider — a 
Sartre; a Malraux, a Hannah Arendt - should tackle the great themes 
which are no longer mentioned in university lecture halls. And was there 
ever a time when the task was more urgent ? 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 
C. M. Woodhouse 


Most people now know, in general terms, what is the immediate object of 
the Western world’s policy, and a steadily widening circle of public 
opinion is coming to grasp its longer-term implications. The immediate 
object is obviously to prevent a third world war, and the long-term object 
is to re-create a continuing balance between our freedom, our security and 
our standard of living. But what is the final object of our policy? There 
must be a final object, in the teleological sense, because human beings (or 
at least, western human beings) cannot content themselves with the 
intolerable burden of an endless stalemate between east and west, to the 
last syllable of recorded time. ‘Containment’, Mr Burnham has told us, 
‘is empty and impossible’; which is certainly true in the long run if con- 
tainment is made the final end of policy instead of a short-hand name for 
the first essential steps. A more remote and more nearly final object must 
be defined if those steps are to be taken in anything like the right direction. 
Perhaps the simplest and most concise formulation of that object is: to 
liberate the Russians. 

This formulation is not only simple and concise, but final and compre- 
hensive. It is final because we cannot hope to see beyond it down the 
perspective of future history without crossing the border-line from 
teleology into eschatology. It is final in a more pedestrian sense because 
it may be assumed, Moscow being at present by far the strongest citadel 
of Soviet Communism, that the Russians will be the last of all to be 
liberated if and when the process of liberation can be set in motion beyond 
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the Iron Curtain. (Conceivably the Chinese might constitute an exception 
to this generalization; but equally conceivably they might even be the 
first to follow the Yugoslavs on the road to freedom from Moscow’s 
imperialism). The formulation is also comprehensive, because it is 
impossible (or at least very hard indeed) to conceive slavery persisting in 
the rest of the Iron Curtain countries if the Russians achieved liberation. 
Either the Russians would be the last beneficiaries of the long process of 
liberation; or if they were not, then the liberation of Russia would entail 
the liberation of any remaining satellites. The formulation thus has the 
advantages of being simple, concise, final and comprehensive. It also has 
the merit of revealing at a stroke the hideous and well-nigh insuperable 
difficulty of what has to be done. 

What does the liberation of the Russians mean? To the Russians, 
presumably, nothing. They have practically no relevant experience of 
what liberty means in the western sense. Their only experience of anything 
remotely resembling what we call democracy was confined to a few 
months between the two revolutions of 1917; and the impression made by 
it was neither deep nor favourable. The only derivative of the Latin word 
‘liber’ that has entered into their language is the term ‘Liberal’, which 
was long ago debased and discredited: first into a synonym for revolu- 
tionary, and later, when fear of liberalism paled before fear of the Warodo- 
voltsi’s terrorism, into a term of derision. (The process of debasement can 
be followed by easy stages in the character of Stepan Trofimovitch 
Verhovensky in Dostoievsky’s The Possessed.) That the decision to achieve 
liberty is a difficult and painful process to-day, even for well educated 
Russians, is sharply illustrated by the title of a popular best-seller on the 
subject: Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom. Nothing could suggest more clearly 
than those three words the nature of the problem. They set Kravchenko 
apart, in the stark isolation of the first person singular, from some 200 
million of his fellow-countrymen. 

Kravchenko, of course, does not really stand alone. An important 
handful of Russians and other Soviet subjects, have made the same 
decision, and a small trickle of their literature has helped to explain the 
nature of their problem. It has also helped to show that the feeling of 
resentment against the Soviet tyranny in the U S §S R is stronger and even 
more openly expressed than we might otherwise have dared to hope. But 
it would be rash to base any very optimistic forecasts on what we learn 
from the few who have escaped. A minor reason why it would be rash is 
obviously that former citizens of the U SS R, who have taken refuge in 
the West, have a strong interest in flattering their new hosts and deni- 
grating their former masters. A much more important reason is that, even 
on the assumption that every word is true in defectors’ accounts of the 
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USSR to-day, these accounts give very little encouragement to the 
belief that the Russians will be easily susceptible to the notion of freedom. 
The books published, for instance, by Mme Kasenkina (Leap to Freedom) 
and Lieutenant Pirogov (Why I Escaped) in particular show that the 
authors themselves had none but the vaguest idea of the meaning of their 
choice. Mme Kasenkina herself and Lieutenant Pirogov’s companion in 
escape both found their first experience of American freedom intolerable; 
and perhaps even worse was the wrench of uprooting themselves from 
the land of Russia. No one, of course, would suggest to the Russians a 
mass deracination from their native soil as a solution for anything; 
and the evidence suggests that the converse problem of acclimatizing 
liberty to that soil - a problem which must somehow be solved if our 
policy is to have a final object - will be one of almost unimaginable 
difficulty. 

If we are to think in terms of liberating the Russians from their masters, 
we must think of the Russians themselves as friends and not as enemies, 
and we must seek to understand their points of view. This is much easier 
than when we were told to do the same thing in the case of the Germans, 
because the Russians whom Westerners met during the last ten years 
(except Westerners too highly placed to meet anyone but the Russians’ 
masters) were allies with whom it was easy to make friends. But at the 
same time it was impossible not to be aware that they were a people whose 
Weltanschauung was utterly different from our own and hardly to be 
reconciled even by the most generous effort of friendliness. Ever since the 
nineteenth-century controversy of the Slavophils and the Westerners, it 
has been an accepted axiom among Russian students of the West that 
there is a diametrical antithesis between the Russian and the Western 
point of view. Not even the Marxists can produce a synthesis of the contra- 
diction, except by.completely subjecting the one term of the contradiction 
to the other, which is cheating even by their own rules. Perhaps the one 
Russian who ever saw a possibility of reconciliation was Dostoievsky him- 
self, in a moment of apocalyptic vision which came to expression in his 
famous speech at the unveiling of the monument to Pushkin at Moscow in 
1880. But even that vision was fleeting and confused; and even the recon- 
ciliation which it envisaged was not so much between Russia and the West 
as between Slavophils and Westerners. The division between the Russian 
and the Western view of life still stands; the gulf remains unbridged; and 
it goes to the bottom of the present-day problem, because it is precisely on 
the concept of liberty that the difference turns. It is the difference between 
a philosophy which puts the individual first, and one which subordinates 
the individual to the mass. Given this diametrical antithesis, which seems 
to have on both sides all the force of a rationalized instinct, it must be 
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anxiously questioned whether there is any hope at all of acclimatizing the 
concept of liberty on Russian soil. Given the freedom to choose, we must 
ask seriously whether there is not a real danger that the Russians them- 
selves would refuse, in the mass, to follow the example of Kravchenko, and 
would choose voluntarily the kolkhoz, the labour camp, the accustomed 
slavery ? 

To those who know Russians well, the answer may be plain and 
encouraging, and the fear may be unreal; but even so the process of 
realizing liberty will not be easy. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the process of liberating the Russians has nothing in common with the 
military operation known, with a hideously unconscious irony, as ‘ Libera- 
tion’ at the end of the second world war. To liberate the Russians means 
to persuade them to accept the notion of individual liberty, which 
centuries of their history have rendered foreign to them. Whether we can 
do that depends on the quality of the liberty we have to offer, and that in 
turn depends on the strength of our own liberal philosophy. Liberalism, 
non-party sense, is something that the West has taken for granted during 
more than a century. But the task of justifying it to minds instinctively 
opposed to the concept reveals even to its most devoted believers a lack 
of definition which is not encouraging for our prospects. We do not even 
agree among ourselves about the meaning of Liberalism; it may almost be 
called one of the defining characteristics of the liberal philosophy that it 
leaves its devotees free to disagree even about what it means. How then 
are we going to sell Liberalism to the Russians? And which Liberalism 
are we going to sell? Until a comparatively short time ago the answer 
would naturally have been Western European liberalism, of a kind that 
was not greatly different in England or France or other European coun- 
tries that drew on their main stream. But to-day there is a new and 
important liberalism in the field which is more different than we perhaps 
recognize. It is the liberalism of the U S A. 

One of the weaknesses of the British attitude towards the USA for 
the last half-century and more has been the assumption that Americans 
are nothing but Englishmen with funny accents. It would be a less 
dangerous fallacy (though still a fallacy) if we thought of them rather as 
Englishmen with funny ways of thinking. We might then be able more 
easily to take the first vital step towards understanding by recognizing 
that in these contexts what the word ‘funny’ really means is ‘foreign in 
spite of using the same language.’ It is in precisely this sense that the 
American variant of the Liberal philosophy can now be recognized as 
‘funny’ (to us — exactly as ours is to the Americans). The chances of 
publication have recently provided an interesting example of the contrast, 
in the coincidence of two collections of essays by leading interpreters of the 
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Liberal tradition of thought on either side of the Atlantic. Charles 
Morgan’s Liberties of the Mind and Lionel Trilling’s The Liberal Imagination.* 

It is the similarities of these two books that make the difference between 
English (or European) and American liberalism so illuminating, all the 
more so because both are collections of occasional pieces spread over a 
period of years, and not deliberate theses on a single design. The superficial 
similarities run literally from cover to cover: from the two titles, with their 
echoes of freedom and the human spirit, through the miscellany of related 
subjects — literary, psychological, social and political — to the final and 
regrettable absence from both of an index that would enable their argu- 
ments to be more easily retraced. The comparison could fruitfully be 
pressed further into details. There is the common reverence for Mr 
Jacques Barzun, for instance; the cautious and scholarly attempt in both 
books to find the true place of meeting (and division) between the classical 
and the romantic; a common recognition of the place of science in the 
province of the student of culture; and many other examples. But the 
value of these points of comparison, which after all are what we should 
expect of such writers, lies in the background they provide to the contrast 
between the two minds revealed by the two books, which may reasonably 
be taken as typical of the English and the American liberal. Both are 
unmistakably Liberals (and let it be said again, lest the capital be decep- 
tive, that the term has nothing to do with party politics); but no less 
unmistakably they are an Englishman and American. And it is not their 
nationality that modifies their common liberalism. On the contrary their 
nationality tends, because it gives them a common language, to conceal 
the fact that their liberalism is not common at all. 

Not since the eighteenth century (perhaps not since Locke) have the 
streams of English and American liberalism run in a common bed. It is 
absurd to think of the American development in this respect, as in any 
other intellectual respect, as being ‘behind’ the English, in any chrono- 
logical sense. It is not behind; it is simply different. America, for instance, 
has never had a Liberal Party in its political life. It has had liberal parties, 
such as the Republicans in the Civil War period and the Democrats in the 
1930's, both of which stood for ideas deriving from philosophic liberalism. 
But there has never been in the USA an important party claiming to 
monopolize Liberalism (if we except the Whigs and the so-called Liberal 
Republicans, which go back nearly a century and foundered almost with- 
out a trace), just as there has never been an important party claiming to 
monopolize the interests of Labour. American parties have in fact deve- 


* Published respectively by Macmillan & Co. (London, 12s. 6d.); and by the 
Macmillan Company (U S A, 1950), or in Great Britain by Secker & Warburg 
(London, 155.). 
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loped historically as rival power-groups, divided by their rivalry for power 
rather than by political philosophies. American liberalism is therefore 
untainted by association with a moribund political group — an important 
advantage. A symptom of it is that liberal writers in America look forward 
rather than backward to a lost golden age; and this is perhaps the most 
marked difference between Mr Trilling and Mr Morgan, and one worth 
illustrating with a few examples. 

The two titles are themselves suggestive. To Mr Morgan, as the carefully 
arranged contents of his book show, Liberties of the Mind mean the rights 
which the human spirit is entitled to claim because it has traditionally 
enjoyed them, at least in the liberally constituted countries. His title states 
a demand. Mr Trilling’s, on the other hand, states an aspiration. For him 
it is the task of The Liberal Imagination to make a contribution to society, 
not a demand upon it. And whereas Mr Morgan’s demand is clearly 
defined, Mr Trilling’s aspiration is not; for the demand is based upon 
precedents from the past, but the aspiration is based upon still unrealized 
possibilities in the future. Mr Morgan calls Montesquieu and Tennyson as 
witnesses to a lost world, and to lost hopes of human reason, which he 
would have wished to see restored; he nowhere makes his peace with the 
present, and the future he regards with a foreboding horror. Mr Trilling, 
on the other, calls Tacitus and Henry James in evidence of a world 
unknown to them but implicit in their works; and it is by no means 
necessarily a world of which we, who live in it, are obliged to despair. 
Even the one piece of purely literary criticism which Mr Trilling includes 
in his collection might be taken as symbolic of his attitude to the contem- 
porary world: for this is a new interpretation of Wordsworth’s Immortality 


( Ode, which is summed up in Mr Trilling’s belief that ‘the Ode is not only 


not a dirge sung over departing powers but actually a dedication to new 
powers.’ ‘The distinction between a dirge and a fresh dedication is not far 
from representing precisely the difference between Mr Morgan’s approach 
and Mr Trilling’s to the present-day potentialities of liberal thought. 

The contrast becomes most marked when their minds are moving on 
entirely contemporary ground, as each of them does in at least one 
important essay. Mr Morgan’s introductory essay is a long discussion of 
what he calls ‘mind-control’ ; that is, the application of scientific methods 
to distort and usurp the individual mind’s direction of its own thoughts, 
which he associates particularly with the practices of Soviet trials. Mr 
Trilling devotes part of two important essays to an examination of the 
social implications of the novel, from which he concludes that the normal 
development of the novel up till a fairly recent date was conditioned by the 
class-structure of western society, but that its future development (as class 
divisions become less and less important) may be as a function of the 
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organization of human beings into ideological instead of social groups. 
I am not concerned with the validity of either argument, interesting and 
indeed compelling though both Mr Morgan and Mr Trilling are on their 
chosen themes. What is more important is that plainly neither of their 
themes could have beeri discussed in any other time but our own. They 
belong to the climate of twentieth-century thought, and could not have 
matured in any other. And what is interesting is to observe how the 
English liberal intellectual and the American liberal intellectual respec- 
tively react to that climate. 

What has given the twentieth century its distinctive intellectual climate? 
In the western world at any rate it is surely fair to say that of all the 
philosophic influences which contributed to it, far and away the most 
important and influential have been the revolutions in thought initiated 
by Hegel and his successors, and, of course, especially by Marx. Now, 
although neither Mr Morgan nor Mr Trilling explicitly takes up an 
atttiude towards Marxism, at least in their present works, it is reasonable 
to suppose that neither of them feels any instinctive sympathy for dialec- 
tical materialism. (This is of course a deliberate under-statement.) But 
Marx has happened; the influence of Marxism is a fact; and human 
thought is never going to be the same again as it was before Marx. In this 
sense Marx belongs in the class of Aristotle and St Paul and Descartes, 
and nothing can be done to reverse the fact. It is on this point that the 
difference of approach between the English liberal and the American 
reveals itself. It would not be just to say that whereas Mr Trilling accepts 
the fact of the Marxist revolution, Mr Morgan rejects it, because neither 
of them takes an overt attitude on the matter at all. But it is reasonable to 
infer that Mr Trilling knows he is living in a world conditioned by Marx, 
and Mr Morgan writes as if it were somehow possible to contract out of it. 
The impression left by Liberties of the Mind is thus one of a dispiriting, 
desperate and ultimately futile effort of wishful thinking, expressed with a 
nostalgic and dreamlike regretfulness but without substance or conviction. 
The Liberal Imagination, on the other hand, is not querulous but challeng- 
ing; it accepts the climate of thought bequeathed to the twentieth century 
by Marx, and sees no reason why the free mind should not flourish in it. 
Mr Morgan’s symbol might be the gracefully dying swan, and Mr 
Trilling’s the phoenix springing from its ashes. 

If this contrast is typical, as I believe it is, of the difference between 
English and American liberalism in the intellectual sense, then it has 
important implications for the dialectical conflict which accompanies (and 
will eventually come to dominate) the political conflict of East and West 
to-day. For it means that American liberalism is not simply a variant of its 
European parent, or a reinforcement of the out-of-date thesis which is now 
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confronted by the Marxist antithesis. On the contrary, in Marxist 
language, it is itself an antithesis to the thesis of nineteenth-century 
liberalism; and it is an antithesis which might well turn out to be more 
important in the dialectical development of history than the antithesis 
which Communism itself offers. In conventional terms, it might then turn 
out, for instance, that Communism played the same réle in modern 
history as Mithraism in Roman history, yielding the victory over an out- 
worn philosophy to a new intellectual force born in America just as 
Mithraism yielded the victory to Christianity. This is simply far-reaching 
speculation put into illustrative terms. But the immediate facts which give 
rise to it are clear. In the intellectual conflict American liberalism is able 
to confront the Communist case not with the blank and helpless negation 
to which European and especially English liberalism appears to have been 
reduced, but with equally powerful alternative ideas constructed on the 
same foundations as the Communists’ own premisses. And this, oddly 
enough, is because America and Russia are so alike. 

The superficial respects in which America and Russia resemble each 
other, and differ toto genere from all European nations, are too obvious to 
need more than cursory mention: massive size, federal structure, economic 
self-sufficiency, and the consciousness of overwhelming power are only 
some of them. These and other quantitative factors play their part in 
determining any people’s way of thought, but the qualitative resemblances 
are perhaps more important. Two that are closely related to each other, 
and common to both peoples, are the pioneering spirit with its conscious- 
ness of ‘the frontier’, and the rebellious individualism which is liable, if left 
uncontrolled, to verge on anarchy. It may seem grotesque in the circum- 
stances of the twentieth century, whether before or after the 1917 revolu- 
tion, to emphasize a rebellious tendency to anarchy as part of the Russian 
temperament; but it is a fact on which those who know Russians well are 
agreed. At the root of the current conflict between the American and the 
Russian idea of society lies the fact that in temperament the two peoples 
are not opposed but akin. Where they are opposed is in the methods they 
have adopted to harness the anarchic temperament to the exigencies of 
social life. The Americans have chosen the traditionally liberal method of 
allowing (subject to minimum safeguards) a free inter-play between the 
rival egoisms of the rebellious, government-hating, naturally undisciplined 
individuals who make up their society. The Russians have traditionally 
chosen the imposition of a rigid and ruthless discipline as the only means 
of preventing their ungovernable instincts from breaking loose in disas- 
trous convulsions. Americans believe that the greatest good of the greatest 
number is achieved by the cancelling out of individual self-interests; 
Russians believe that it can only be imposed by an overriding paternalism 
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from above. But these are only two solutions to an identical problem; and 
it is the identity of the problem - that is to say, the essential similarity of 
the data, human and material — that makes the rivalry of the two solutions 
so intense. 

English liberalism springs from quite other circumstances, bearing no 
resemblance to the American situation’‘and having no relevance to the 
Russian problem. The fundamental similarity between the bases of 
Russian and American civilization is far more important than the super- 
ficial similarity between the liberal superstructures built up in America 
and England. The English liberal and the Slav Communist have no 
common ground at all; nor, incidentally, have the Slav Communist and 
the English Communist, for the same reason. This accounts for the 
triviality of our native Communist effort and the contempt in which it is 
held by the leaders of international Communism. But it also accounts for 
the hopelessness of trying to achieve the final object of our policy, which 
has been defined above as the liberation of the Russians, by applying 
traditional principles of English liberalism. We shall never see the 
Russians transformed into Victorian or Edwardian gentlemen. It is by no 
means so impossible to see them transformed into practitioners of the 
American variant of free enterprise, since that has itself been built upon 
human and material foundations of a radically similar kind. If a door in 
the Iron Curtain is ever to be unlocked (as opposed to being battered down 
by force), it will be by a key of American and not of English manufacture, 
It is fortunate for America and for us that there are minds such as Mr 
Trilling’s at work in the USA to teach the coming generation of 
Americans the implications of their destiny. 

The customary objections to this thesis — or rather, to this hypothesis, 
for at the most it is no more — are easy to foresee: that America is too 
immature for the task, that the propagation of liberal ideas behind the 
Iron Curtain is impossible from the start, that anyway the American way 
of life is as bad as the Communist, if not worse. There is probably no more 
discouraging sign of the faijure of nerve in Europe (especially among 
certain left-wing intellectuals in England) than the smug and jaunty 
defeatism with which these propositions are announced. Mercifully not 
one of them is true. That the Americans are an immature people is a fallacy 
which only survives generations of refutation because of the accident that 
America’s first-class minds are more modest, and her inferior minds more 
assertive, than their European counterparts. (Witness Mr Trilling.) That 
the Iron Curtain is impenetrable to twentieth-century liberalism of the 
American type is a fallacy supported only by the irrelevant premiss that 
it is impenetrable to nineteenth-century liberalism of the English type. 
(Witness Yugoslavia.) And finally, the belief that the American way of 
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life is just as damnable as the Communist can only be held honestly by 
those who accept its implications: which are that an enduring compromise 
is possible between the philosophy which subordinates the individual 
wholly to the community and that which defines the community as 
existing for the sake of the individual. The belief that such a compromise 
can be found is attractive. But the onus to prove it rests on those who 
believe in it; and history is against them. 


AN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME 
FOR EAST PAKISTAN 


Werner Klatt 


At the invitation of the Provincial Government, the author has recently carried out a 
survey of food and farm conditions and has drawn up an agricultural programme for East 
Pakistan. 


Since the Commonwealth Consultative Committee published their report 
on the Colombo Plan some six months ago, the countries of South-East 
Asia have aroused a considerable amount of public interest. Each of the 
participating countries has worked out further details of its main require- 
ments and some first help has indeed been forthcoming under the Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme. 

Although most of the economic programmes which form the individual 
parts of the Colombo Plan distinguish themselves by their realistic 
approach and their moderate targets, the road from the planning stage 
to the realization of the plan is yet to be covered. Even if the financial 
and material resources required will become available in full, the imple- 
mentation of the plan will not be without considerable difficulties. In all 
the countries which participate in the Colombo Plan, most people are 
illiterate cultivators, most women are secluded from public life, and the 
stabilizing influences of an experienced administration and a settled 
middle class are absent. 

In these conditions, technical assistance is unlikely to be effective unless 
it is applied with full consideration of the social and administrative handi- 
caps of Asian society. The industrialization at which all the countries of 
Asia are aiming is unlikely to succeed unless priority is given to the 
improvement of the main industry of the area, that is to agriculture. 

Of all the territories to which the Colombo Plan applies, East Bengal 
is the area in which agriculture is most prominent. In this most Eastern 
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province of Pakistan, nine out of ten working men earn their living by 
cultivating the land, in a fashion that has remained unchanged for 
centuries. It is in this area that an attempt has been made recently to 
survey the problems of food and farming and to design a realistic agricul- 
tural programme. 

At a meeting of the Food and Agricultural Committee in Karachi last 
winter, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, said: ‘Our 
aim is to promote the prosperity and well-being of the common man. 
There is no better way of achieving this object than to adopt ways and 
means of improving our agriculture.’ In the course of his speech, Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan stressed that the crop yields are very much less than 
they should be, and that waterlogging, soil erosion, floods and damage by 
insects, pests and plant diseases are serious menaces to agriculture. In 
conclusion, he emphasized the necessity of action to help create an atmo- 
sphere in which new ideas will take root among farmers in Pakistan. 

It is with this appeal in view that the following observations on food 
and farming conditions in East Bengal are made. Several steps can be 
taken to increase food production even in the absence of an extensive 
long-term programme of flood control, drainage and irrigation. It must 
be emphasized that such a programme can only succeed if it accepts, as 
far as possible, the present social and economic pattern, and antagonizes 
land owners and cultivators as little as possible. The existing land system 
calls for changes, but it would be fatal if an attempt were made to change 
too much over too short a period. 

Apart from jute, the first purpose of agricultural production in East 
Bengal is to provide sufficient food for some forty million villagers, as 
well as for the people occupied outside agriculture. The poor physique of 
many people seen in the towns and villages, the lack of energy and vitality 
due to insufficient nutrition in a trying climate, and the high mortality 
rate among vulnerable consumer groups, such as mothers and young 
children, largely due to lack of vital protective foods, and of milk in 
particular, point to the vital necessity of improving food consumption. 
Food production policy in East Bengal can only be effective if all action 
taken in various fields of the farm economy is co-ordinated in such a way 
as to aim at a steady improvement in the state of nutrition among culti- 
vators as well as town-dwellers. As most land is under cultivation, and the 
cultivator and his family have usually less than three acres of land at their 
disposal, the rate of this improvement must not be expected to be 
spectacular. 

First of all, there is not enough food. Production data available for last 
year suggest that the average supply of food amounts to approximately 
1,750 calories per head per day, while, according to the calculations of 
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the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, require- 
ments amount to 2,150 calories (at retail level). To reduce, if not eliminate, 
the deficit of staple food will require a substantial increase in the output 
of rice, or of other cereals which to some extent may take the place of rice 
as a staple food. Moreover, the present diet is ill-balanced, overloaded 
with carbohydrates and lacking animal proteins, minerals and vitamins, 
particularly vitamin A and B1. The majority of people consume little 
milk and vegetables and hardly any meat. In the Punjab, where much 
wheat and some milk is consumed, the diet is better balanced and there- 
fore the state of nutrition is more satisfactory than in East Bengal. Apart 
from an increase in the production of staple foods, production policy in 
East Bengal must therefore aim at an improvement in the output of 
protective foods, and of dairy produce and vegetables in particular. 

Even if food production is raised, there is not likely to be a marked 
improvement in the standard of living as long as the better part of any 
increase in production is absorbed by a steadily increasing population. 
In the course of the next ten years, some seven million people will be born 
in East Pakistan, all of whom will require food, but none of them will yet 
produce any. Food production will have to be raised by more than the 
annual rate of population increase, i.e. by more than 1-5 per cent., in 
order to reduce the present deficit and improve the present standard of 
living and nutrition. Unless an increased amount of food is provided at 
reduced costs, the present economic pressure might endanger the economic 
stability that has been achieved during the first few years since the 
partition of India. 

To raise, as a first goal, the present insufficient level of consumption 
from 1,750 to 2,000 calories per day, an additional supply of about two 
million tons of paddy equivalent would be required. Another two million 
tons would be needed in ten years’ time to feed, at a level of 2,000 calories, 
the seven million additional consumers born during the ’fifties. A supply 
programme of this magnitude would require an increase of the present 
grain acreage or yield by 50 per cent. An improvement of this order is 
unlikely to be achieved in the course of the next ten years. However, 
even the provision of the present unsatisfactory level of consumption to 
seven million additional consumers will require an increase of crop yields 
by approximately 25 per cent. in ten years, or 2-5 per cent. per annum. 
Alternatively, at great expense, all marginal land and all land under 
fibre crops would have to be brought under food crops in order to meet 
additional requirements of the growing population. This would be quite 
an impracticable proposition. Thus, the urgency of finding a practical 
solution is obvious. 

There is no single device by which food production can be raised in 
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East Bengal, but a concerted programme of practical steps can be expected 
to lead to an increase of food output by 2 to 2-5 per cent. per annum over 
a period of ten years if priority is given to short-term measures. In the 
long run, the complete control of the country’s rich water supplies will 
be an absolute necessity, but this is a programme which cannot be carried 
out in the next few years; nor can it be effective without full agreement 
and co-operation between the two Commonwealth countries concerned, 
A detailed survey of the river beds of the Bramaputra and its tributaries 
and their changes due to the growth of silt deposits, of the possibility of 


digging drainage channels and setting up river banks and dams, on the | 


pattern of the Dam of Assuan, will require the intensive work of water 
engineers and agriculturalists over a number of years. In limited areas, 
such as the depression area at Hoar, some khals may be dug and some 
banks may be built on river bends, but proper flood control will have to 
await long-term planning and large-scale investment. 

One of the outstanding features of farming in East Bengal is the poor 
state of the soil, which is largely responsible for the low crop yields. At 
the end of the dry season, many plots show wide cracks, through which 
the moisture evaporates when it should be utilized for plant growth or for 
chemical processes in the soil. The Seed Multiplication Farm at Jessore 
shows how a healthy soil structure can be achieved and maintained. 
Yields might well be substantially higher throughout the country if the 
experience gathered at Jessore were put to the fullest use among culti- 
vators. Without an improvement in the soil structure, any expenses on 
fertilizer and improved seeds are likely to be wasted. All efforts to raise 
the productivity of farming in East Bengal will have to start with an 
improvement in the soil structure. 

The poor condition of the soil is mainly caused by the lack of draft 
power and cultivation equipment when it is needed most, i.e. between 
the end of the harvest of paddy and jute, and the beginning of the new 
season. The bullocks used as draft animals are so weak that they cannot 
pull any tools which are heavier than the wooden ploughs now in use. 
On the other hand, in the absence of sufficient fodder for the draft animals, 
there is no hope that the breeding of heavier cattle would meet with 
success. The vicious circle can only be broken through the cautious 
introduction of mechanical power. 

In densely populated countries it cannot be the task of mechanical 
equipment to replace human labour by machines. There is a good deal of 
disguised unemployment in the countryside already, and therefore agri- 
cultural machines must not be used so as to deprive villagers of their 
work unless alternative employment can be found in industry. In East 
Bengal the use of tractors and combination equipment can lead to success 
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only if it is used for work which otherwise remains undone and thus enables 
the cultivator to do the remaining work more effectively than in the past. 
At present output per man, as well as per acre, is low largely because 
power is lacking at certain crucial periods of the season. 

Mechanization of farming in Pakistan has been recommended at 
various times, but the suggestion has frequently met with the reply that 
the consolidation or.collectivization of land would be a pre-requisite of 
mechanized farming. Both these measures would have to be introduced 
by force against the express wish of the cultivators. However, there is 
another alternative, which is likely to cause a minimum of disturbance to 
the laws and customs of the country. If medium-sized tractors were fitted 
with disc harrows or ploughs in such a way that they could be lifted (by 
hydraulic lift) whenever a boundary is crossed, the cultivation of small 
plots could be carried out reasonably satisfactorily, though, of course, 
less effectively than on large fields, 

In the absence of private capital, the Government will have to purchase 
and service the tractors. In order to leave no doubt in the minds of the 
cultivators as to the intention of the Government, the only condition 
attached to mechanized cultivation should be that the cultivator under- 
takes to restore the boundaries in so far as they have been damaged in the 
process. If at a later stage the consolidation of plots should become a 
subject of public discussion, the fullest co-operation of the cultivators 
should be enlisted. Any change should come from within the village 
community and should not be enforced on the villagers from outside. 

As public funds are limited, mechanization can be carried out only 
gradually. This will be all the more so as improved cultivation will have 
to be combined with the application of large dressings of fertilizer, par- 
ticularly nitrates, and improved seeds. The existing Government plan for 
establishing Demonstration Centres provides a pattern which can be 
adapted so as to form the nucleus for the systematic improvement of 
farming in East Bengal. With the help of the Deputy Directors of Agricul- 
ture and the District Agricultural Officers, some three cultivators might 
be selected at the start in each of ten villages of the seventeen agricul- 
tural districts, thus providing some 500 cultivators whose land should 
serve as the experimental ground and as the centre of modern agricultural 
activities. In the course of five years the number of pilot farms might well 
be raised to a total of some 4,500, as visualized in the Government Scheme 
establishing Demonstration Centres. The special function of the Experi- 
mental Farms should in no way be affected by the activities of the pilot 
farms in the villages. The closest contact between District Agricultural 
Officers, Heads of Experimental Farms and cultivators of the pilot farms 
will be imperative. 
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It would be a mistake to expect the villagers who are willing to co- 
operate to pay for the services provided in the form of tractors, tractor 
equipment, fertilizers and seeds. As long as the advantages of improved 
farming methods are unknown to him, the cultivator cannot be expected 
to part willingly with some of his meagre income. The cultivator in East 
Bengal cannot reasonably be asked to pay half the costs of a fertilizer 
dressing himself, as long as he is unaware of the bengfits derived from the 
application of fertilizer. During the first twelve months, all initial and 
recurrent costs for tractor services, seed and fertilizer supplies will there- 
fore have to be borne by the Directorate of Agriculture. This means that 
only measures should be applied that will promise certain success; the 
pilot farms must not be burdened with the risks of farm experiments. 
Instead of asking the cultivator to pay a certain fixed fee for any services 
provided, it might be better if he were asked to share any surplus yields 
due to the improved methods of cultivation, seeding and manuring with 
the Government Department providing the necessary facilities. If, at the 
end of the season, 50 per cent. of the surplus crop were paid in kind, the 
Government would be placed in the favourable position of having seed 
available for distribution among other cultivators who may then wish to 
join the scheme. 

The mechanization of farming is likely to lead to disaster unless proper 
administrative arrangements are made for the provision of tractor drivers, 
mechanics and spare parts. There is a great lack of village blacksmiths 
for the repair of equipment and the sharpening of handtools. It should be 
an integral part of any purchase of tractors (of which fifty may be needed 
in the initial stage) that the firm supplying the tractors at the same time 
provides ample supplies of spare parts and a capable mechanic who 
undertakes to train some 200 tractor drivers and mechanics in short 
courses. In this connection, use could be made of some of the drivers from 
the Armed Forces who are likely to become suitable tractor drivers and 
mechanics after a short period of special training. They may thus be 
induced to return to the villages after their military service and become 
the nucleus of a new class of village mechanics and blacksmiths. Where a 
few capable men who can read and write can be found, there may be the 
basis for a village co-operative to take charge of the new farming opera- 
tions. In many cases, however, it will have to be left to Government ser- 
vants and contractors to carry out the mechanical and administrative 
work connected with the new scheme. 

It would be the main purpose of the farm mechanization programme 
to improve the structure of the soil and to mobilize some of the nutrients 
of the soil which have never been utilized. In this way it will be possible 
to raise the yields of food crops and to introduce double cropping where 
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a single crop has been grown in the past. There will be a steadily growing 
need for fertilizer and improved seeds, which in turn will contribute to a 
further rise of crop yields. The Government’s Five Year Plan, which 
forms part of the Colombo Plan, visualizes an increase in the yield of 
cereals and pulses by approximately 2°5 per cent. per annum, equal to a 
quantity sufficient to raise the level of consumption to 2,000 calories per 
day or to meet the requirements of the population increase during the 
next ten years. The target may be reached with the help of a pilot project 
of the kind described, but it is unlikely to be reached without it. 

In comparison with the improvement to be achieved through the use of 
tractors, fertilizers and seeds, no other production scheme is likely to pay 
better dividends, to affect more land and to return bigger crops. The 
chances of reclaiming, in the near future, a sizeable portion of the 3°5 
million acres of marginal land that is not cultivated at present are slender. 
Much of this land is waterlogged for most of the year and is unlikely to 
become available for cultivation before any long-term plan of flood 
control and drainage can be put into operation. Food crops other than 
cereals, such as oilseeds, pulses and vegetables, as well as leguminous 
fodder and green manure crops will have to be grown largely on land 
kept fallow at present and as a second crop on land that is insufficiently 
utilized, but can be improved through the cultivation of some of the sub- 
soil and through the application of fertilizer and improved seeds and the 
introduction of two and four year rotations. The Government’s plans on 
food crops other than cereals appear rather ambitious and are unlikely 
to materialize fully in the course of the next five years. 

There are considerable untapped reserves in East Bengal in the sphere 
of animal husbandry. The density of livestock population is high if related 
to the area available for feeding, but low if related to the number of 
cultivators dependent upon animal produce as part of their income. 
Milk yields and carcase weights lag behind those obtained in Europe and 
America even more than crop yields. An improvement in the output of 
animal products is dependent upon the increased supply of feeding stuffs 
through double cropping and upon the improved supply of cattle breeds 
through artificial insemination. Fhe supply of poultry and eggs could be 
raised substantially if chicken diseases could be tackled effectively. As, in 
future, crop and livestock farming will have to be integrated to an 
increasing extent, the closest co-operation between the Directorates of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry will have to be established, and a 
concerted programme will have to be worked out for operation in the 
villages. The dissemination of knowledge on livestock farming might well 
benefit from the creation of pilot farms. 

As most foodstuffs, particularly those of high quality, are scarce, whole- 
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sale and retail prices are high. Since the outbreak of the last war, the cost 
of food has risen more than that of other daily necessities, and food and 
non-food prices are returning only slowly to their pre-war relation. There 
are some eight million families in East Bengal whose average monthly 
income is unlikely to be more than 50 Rs. (£5) per month. About four- 
fifths of this income is probably spent on food, leaving little for other 
needs. Unless the income of cultivators and town-dwellers can be raised 
or the cost of food can be reduced, effective demand is unlikely to increase 
to any extent. All action taken in agriculture must therefore be directed 
towards the effective use of the labour of eight million cultivators and 
their families so as to produce more food in future at less cost than at 
present. Prices and price relations will have to be watched carefully and 
continuously as part of a concerted food production policy. 

While the mechanization and modernization of farming should be the 
central part of the pilot project, its functions should not be limited to the 
introduction of tractors, seeds, fertilizer and new breeds into the farm 
economy of the cultivators. The greatest opportunity of all lies in the use 
of the village centres, which the pilot farms are likely to become, for 
educational purposes. At present, hardly any written or printed word 
reaches the cultivator, and no use is yet made of the possibility of agricul- 
tural education through radio and film. If a portable battery radio set 
were installed in every one of the 170 villages with pilot farms, the possi- 
bilities of a speedy extension of the new experiment would be greatly 
improved. 

Although the production and marketing of jute does not form part of a 
food policy programme, it cannot be ignored in any plan concerned with 
the increase in agricultural production. Jute is largely grown in competi- 
tion with rice, and the rise in jute prices is mainly responsible for the 
increase in the price of rice, the staple food of East Bengal, which is quite 
out of step with the price of wheat in West Pakistan and that of rice in 
other producing countries. As long as jute fetches exceptionally favourable 
prices in the world markets, the Government may feel disinclined to 
intervene for the sake of balancing the interests of rice and jute growers. 
Government intervention may, however, become inevitable if American 
plant breeders should succeed in developing the Kenneth fibre as a jute 
substitute. As one-third of Pakistan’s foreign exchange is derived from 
jute exports and up to one-fifth of the jute exports goes to the United 
States, it may be wise to seek alternative uses for some of the land now 
planted with jute before the industry is hit by a sudden slump in the world 
market. It is true that there is a large potential market in Pakistan for 
jute and jute products, but the loss of some of the country’s spending 
power abroad might become a serious setback to its future plans. 
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Finally, a word about land ownership and tenancy. While present 
conditions are not fully satisfactory, the chances of improvement through 
land reform must not be over-estimated. East Bengal is so densely popu- 
lated that even a radical re-distribution of landed property, on the Chinese 
model, would not suffice to. meet the economic claims of the poor classes 
of cultivators. The main, if not only, chance for East Bengal lies in 
mcreased output per man and per acre. This does not mean that land 
reform has been lost sight of. 

A detailed survey of the conditions of land ownership, tenancy, share 
cropping and land labour is likely to show that the East Bengal State 
Acquisition and Tenancy Act of 1949 has not led to sufficiently far- 
reaching changes in the system of Permanent Settlement introduced.by 
Lord Cornwallis at the end of the eighteenth century; that half the culti- 
vators are still in the position of tenants working without a contract under 
the batai system, and that the other half are share croppers and labourers 
working without an incentive. The start of a new production policy and 
the setting up of pilot farms is not likely to be dependent on immediate 
amendments of the State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, but its ultimate 
success may well stand or fall with the eventual revision of the present 
land system. 

While social reformers tend to overlook thé limitations of available land 
resources and to see an all-round solution in a radical change of existing 
forms of land ownership and tenancy, the technician is apt to under- 
estimate the amount of grievance caused by social inequality and human 
exploitation. Although this can be mitigated by improved methods of 
farming, it cannot'be eliminated entirely by technical means. 

Certain legal provisions will have to be made side by side with technical 
improvements to safeguard the welfare of cultivators and land labourers. 
Without security of tenure, reduction of rents and interest rates, and 
increases in real wages, the chances for an evolutionary development of 
the peasant society of East Bengal seem slender. Unless some of the main 
social, economic and technical problems are solved simultaneously, the 
Colombo Plan is likely to fail and to give way to the only other alternative 
of violent revolutionary developments. 

Legislators will be well advised to give serious thought to the issues of 
land ownership and tenure, whilst economists and technicians try to get 
on with their part of the programme of raising levels of production and 
standards of living. The present unity of purpose in the predominantly 
Moslem society of East Bengal may well deceive; the test of the young 
state is yet to come and the agrarian revolution beyond the northern 
border is watched by many with interest and curiosity. 














STATE ACTION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE: 
FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


Georges Rottier 


The author is a member of the French Institut de Science Economique Appliquée 


For good or evil, a desire for more economic equality has been the most 
fashionable motive of state action in the last few years. Everyone is agreed 
that the way in which material resources were shared among the popula- 
tion a hundred years ago — and even less than that — did not satisfy the 
requirements of social justice as we understand them now. This agree- 
ment is not really new. But what is new is a shift of attitude which puts 
the desire for economic equality as the foremost objective of a good social 
policy. I doubt whether anyone, any economist at least, ever considered 
inequality as a goal in itself. But equality was only one objective of social 
policy, in competition with other objectives such as the protection of 
private property and the fuftherance of economic efficiency, and it was 
rarely considered as the first objective. Now, we are not only inclined to 
look superciliously at any policy which does not increase equality, how- 
ever sane it may be in other respects, and to consider that social justice 
requires economic equality — we often go so far as admitting that social 
justice and equality are one and the same thing, and that social justice is 
achieved wherever economic equality is reached. 

Now, the trouble is that economic equality is not, by far, an un- 
ambiguous concept, and it is very easy to think of a state of affairs in 
which an almost perfect equality could exist side by side with very little 
social justice. For justice is more than bread and money can buy. I think 
in this respect that a comparison between what has been done by the 
State in France and in this country since the end of the war may be 
instructive. The desire for equality is equally strong in our two countries, 
and has existed in France far longer than it has here. But a dissimilarity of 
economic and social conditions led us to satisfy this desire in an altogether 
different way. 

I know that such a comparison may appear trivial to some of my 
readers. After a few years here, I have a feeling, rightly or wrongly, that, 
in the opinion of many, France, because she has not built a welfare state 
on the British pattern, has done little or nothing. In fact, it is not easy to 
say who has done the most, for here is a field in which measurement is not 
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easy, and is certainly meaningless. But it is certain that the solutions we 
have adopted are very different, and reflect not only differences in political 
outlook, but deeper differences between the economic and social structures 
of our two countries. 

Roughly speaking, the measures taken fall into three groups. In the 
first group are measures, mostly of a fiscal nature, designed to take money 
from the pockets of some people, and to give it, or part of it, to people who 
are supposed to need it more. As this fashionable device of making the 
well-to-do part with a share of their income or of their capital in favour 
of those who are worse off quickly reaches its limits, a second group of 
measures aims at ensuring that everyone, whatever his financial resources, 
shall have ready access to the goods which satisfy what are supposed to be 
the most essential needs. In the third group are measures of social security 
in the proper sense of the word, which means compulsorily insuring against 
the major risks of life people whose means are too small to enable them to 
face the threat of injury, of a long illness, or of a long period of unemploy- 
ment. 

I shall not speak any more of social security proper: If the administra- 
tive set-ups differ markedly as between each country, the results are 
similar. But something has to be said on the results of the first two groups 
of measures. By far the most important is the first one, the direct redis- 
tribution of income and capital through public finance. Unfortunately, 
this is a subject on which little can be said with absolute precision. Even 
for Britain, whose estimates are much more accurate than the French 
ones, any attempt at more than generalized remarks would call for a 
lecture on the misuse of statistics. However, such remarks are enough for 
our purpose. The figures for Great Britain show a marked increase in the 
share of the national income going to wage-earners after taxation, no 
significant change in the share going to salary-earners, and a marked 
decrease in the share left to farmers, capitalists and professional people. 

As wage-earners represent the poorer part of the community, the change 
seems to point to a marked shift in the distribution of individual incomes 
in favour of the smaller incomes. However, the results must suffer one 
important qualification: they do not take account of the relative increase 
in undistributed profits. If these are brought into the picture, the decrease 
in the share of profits is much less, and the earnings of labour rise only 
moderately, wage-earners increasing their share partly at the expense of 
salary-earners. For France, the best guess is that the share going to wage- 
and salary-earners taken together has not changed significantly since 


| 1938. It thus appears that redistribution through taxation has been much 
| more successful in Britain. This can be easily explained by two remarks. 
not ~| On the one hand, it is certain that the process of redistribution had begun 
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earlier in France than here, and had already reached its practical limits 
by 1938. Especially, the distribution of capital, the ownership of which 
is one of the main sources of the very high incomes, had been altered by 
punitive death-duties since an early date, the inflation which reduced the 
real value of money holdings by four-fifths after the 1914 war completing 
the process. On the other hand, the social structure of France is such that 
redistribution through taxation cannot go so far as here. Such a redistri- 
bution is limited by the extent to which the community is able to endure 
taxes. In a country like Great Britain, where most incomes accrue to wage- 
or salary-earners or to shareholders of public companies, the only limit is 
due to the unfavourable effects of high taxes on productivity and on 
efficiency, and though excessive taxes are certainly harmful in the long 
run, the disincentive effect of the present system of British taxes is still to 
be proved. In France, a much lower limit is due to tax evasion. Wage- 
and salary-earners represent hardly two-thirds of the working population. 
Among the other third are small entrepreneurs and shop-keepers whose 
tax returns are very difficult to control, and about four million self- 
employed farmers in respect of whom the mere idea of assessing an actual 
taxable income is entirely ludicrous. They do not keep any accounts, 
and it is materially impossible to segregate what corresponds to their 
business from what corresponds to their household. The unfortunate 
result is, of course, that wage and salary-earners and the shareholders of 
public companies bear an undue share of the burden of French taxes. 
But a pharisaic good conscience on the subject of tax-evasion is far too 
easy when one lives in a country where the game is unplayable. 

If there has been no significant change in the share of the French 
national income going to wage and salary-earners, there has been, how- 
ever, a very important and significant change in the distribution of this 
share between individual households. This is due to the adoption of a very 
comprehensive system of family allowances and tax rebates,* which has 
considerably altered the relative position of a man with a large family. 
Family allowances play the major part for families with a small income, 
and tax rebates for families with moderate or large incomes. If I may be 
allowed to quote a few figures, I shall show how the two factors affect the 
income of a French compared to the income of a British family (in each 
case when only the father is working). 

Now it is time to enquire what we mean by an equal distribution of 
incomes. And the results are very different (as the former table shows it) 
according to whether we are thinking of an equal slice of the national 


* A decrease in wage differential between Paris and the provinces and the adop- 
tion of equal pay for men and women has also contributed to the change. 
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Net Income per Year 
Salary-earner, 
Gross Salary = 


Net Income per Month 
Lower-grade Labourer, 


1948 f £1,000 per Year 

France U.K, France U.K. 
Bachelor £13 0 0O| £22 0 0} £800 o o| £730 0 o 
2children .} £20 10 0 | £23 0 0] £950 0 0o| £800 o o 
4 " - | £28 10 0 | £25 0 0 [£1100 0 o| £895 0 Oo 
8 i -| £42 10 0 | £29 0 Oo [£13925 0 ol|f1035 0 oO 


cake for each productive worker, or of an equal slice in the mouth of each 
consumer (due allowance being made for the fact that a child must not 
be counted as a full unit, and that it is not twice as expensive to house a 
family of four than to house a family of two). It seems as if the British 
view of social justice aims at the first kind, and the French at the second 
kind of equality. I am pretty certain that more equality of the second 
kind is needed in the interest of social justice, but I can hardly see any 
justification whatsoever for equality of the first kind as a social goal. 
Rather than equality, I should dream of a closer connection between 
earnings and skill, or effort, than our imperfect world has ever achieved. 
But this by no means implies a condemnation of British social policy. 
Two hundred people per square mile are living on French soil, and more 
than five hundred on British. Our system of family allowances is 
regarded now as an essential part of our social services by most of the 
people, and many influential groups would fight hard against any reversal 
of the trend. But the system would probably never have been born if an 
increase in the hirth rate had not been a condition of French survival. 
On the other hand, any attempt to follow such an extensive policy here, 
however desirable from the point of view of social justice could very well 
be dangerous in the not too distant future, unless it were linked with a 
deliberate policy in favour of emigration. 

If we turn now to the second group of measures of social policy, we 
find that they can be of two sorts. On the one hand, there are benefits in 
kind given to some particular classes of people. These benefits are of many 
different natures: free school meals, free orange juice, free cod liver oil, 
free education, etc. I will not say any more about them, for, with the 
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T £13 0 o and £22 0 o a month were about the minimum wages in France and 
in this country eighteen months ago. These wages have gone up in each country 
since then. The diffezences with the other figures represent family allowances 
independent of the wage, and which for France did not change until now. 
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exception of cod liver oil and orange juice, the situation is about the same 
in both countries. On the other hand, the state may alter the system 
of relative prices by subsidizing some products and levying taxes on 
others, thus enabling even the people with the smallest incomes to have 
easy access to goods which satisfy wants that are considered the most 
important by the government. The way the state alters the price system 
in this country is well known: Very high taxes are levied on drinks and 
tobacco, the purchase tax adds a varying amount to the price of most 
durable goods, and food and council houses are heavily subsidized. The 
French system is very different: Taxes on tobacco and drinks, though 
higher than taxes on other products, are much lower relatively than here. 
Instead of the several rates of the purchase tax, we have a flat rate uni- 
versally applied. Subsidies lower the prices of public utility services, 
mainly rail transport (French fares are the cheapest in Europe and, may- 
be, in the world), gas, and, to a more limited extent, electricity and coal. 
How do the results of the two systems compare with one another ? In both 
countries, first of all, a large part of the revenue of the state is made up of 
indirect taxes which, contrary to the income tax and death duties, fall 
more heavily on the poorer section of the people. But whereas here the 
receipts from direct and from indirect taxes are roughly equal, indirect 
taxes represent two-thirds of the public revenue in France, and a change in 
the ratio would not improve the situation very much so long as wage- and 
salary-earners are bearing an undue share of the burden of the income 
tax. More interesting, however, than this global effect is the redistributive 
effect of taxes and subsidies as between different people. Contrary to the 
view commonly held, the main result of the British system is not to favour 
the poorer people at the expense of the well-to-do. The benefits cut 
across income groups, and are related to chance, consumption habits and 
tastes.* If we divide the population into two groups, people with less and 
people with more than £500 a year, the figures suggest that each group 
pays enough in taxes on tobacco, drinks and purchase tax to compensate 
for what he gets in the shape of subsidies and of free services. The system 
may be politically expedient. The pegging of an artificial index of the cost 
of living through food subsidies may have been less costly for the 
community than the rise in wages which it avoided. But I see very 
little justification, from the standpoint of social justice, in a system which 
radically alters the relative position of two persons with the same wage, 
when the first is lucky enough to live in a council house, likes gambling, 
and buys utility furniture; and the second has to put up with lodgings, 


* I cannot justify this position in a non-technical article. The interested reader 
should refer to Findley Weaver, ‘Taxation and Redistribution in the U.K.’, 
Review of Economics and Statistics, August 1950. 
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likes his pint of mild and bitter, and buys a washing machine. There is 
no particular moral value in cheap gin. But I cannot see any particular 
moral value either in a system which so heavily penalizes the smoker to 
the advantage of the gambler and the beer drinker to the advantage of 
the milk drinker. Especially as I always found the pub a much more 
valuable social institution than the milk bar or the dog track. Now, I am 
ready to admit that the mixture of rationing and food subsidies has been 
an essential part of war-time economics. I am not so sure that it has been 
the best policy since the end of the war from the point of view of prevent- 
ing inflation and of struggling to recover the economic position of Great 
Britain in the world, although this is a point where I am open to argu- 
ment. But it would be very difficult to convince me that taxing beer and 
tobacco and subsidizing food has anything to do with economic equality 
and justice. I should rather see in it an arrogant sin of pride on the 
part of the state, who tends to make people eat what it supposes to be 
good for them, even of they don’t like it. This is all right for children, not 
necessarily for grown-ups. However, in passing judgment in this way, 
do I not overestimate the consciousness a government may have of its 
own motives? After all, the policy of food subsidies may very well have 
been followed because it is an easy policy in this country. When most 
foodstuffs are imported, they have to pass through a few narrow channels 
of distribution where control is not difficult. In France, on the other hand, 
we eat food grown at home by a multitude of small producers, and that 
renders control impossible. It is not due to any highbrow notion of 
justice that we refused food subsidies. Actually, we tried the device, for it 
would certainly have been a useful weapon against inflation. Fortunately 





‘(some would say unfortunately), we failed, for food subsidies in France 


were much more than here, subsidies finally accruing to farmers in years 
of poor crops, and to flour mill owners in prosperous years. And it is not 
through any conscious policy of helping the people who live far from their 
jobs that we subsidize our railways to the extent of £100 million a year. 
It is rather because of the incredible political difficulties which face any 
attempt at reforming the railway industry. 

The conclusions of this brief survey seem clear. The British notion of 
the welfare state has one thing in favour of it: it may well be better suited 
to the possibilities and to the needs of the British economy than any other 
policy. But it has got no universal value. Here, as it often happens, you 
are too prone to think that your particular economic problems are the 
problems of the whole world, and that your particular solution is the 
solution. On the French side—well, I cannot avoid a partiality for the 
way we tackle things. But I feel that a modicum of political courage 
could improve the justice as well as the efficiency of our fiscal system, 
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though I also think our policy of family allowances has some universal 
value. But, above all, I do not think equality is a magic word. It is not the 
goal of a good social policy. The goal of a good social policy is more 
opportunity and more responsibility, and more scope for the achievement 
of the individual. This is the lesson Tocqueville, and those great masters 
the classical economists, taught us, and that we have still to follow. From 
this point of view, I regard with great misgivings any confusion between 
equality and uniformity. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
J. G. Weightman 


Maurice Barrés, while still an impertinent young man, exclaimed, ‘How 
interesting Monsieur Renan’s death will be!’ In the April number of La 
Table Ronde, Francois Mauriac quotes the remark and applies it, in the 
present and very appropriately, to André Gide. In France, the death of a 
famous man of letters is a major intellectual event. He does not, like his 
English counterparts, fall gently into the past, to the accompaniment of a 
few respectful, non-committal articles. G. B. Shaw’s decline was a good 
newspaper story, and after he sank into eternity a scum of doubtful 
anecdote was left floating for a while on the surface; but hardly anyone 
felt obliged, while the distinguished corpse was still warm, to ask the 
terrible question: ‘Was he a great writer ?’ This is the kind of question the 
French never cease asking themselves and it reaches a climax when the 
famous man dies. All the literary world gets ready to pass judgment, well 
aware that the verdict will be recorded in literary history. Gide is a 
particularly exciting case, since he was not merely a writer, but also a 
‘master’ and a many-sided public figure; an apostle of ‘liberty’ and 
‘sincerity’, a married man but a proselytizing homosexual, a traveller, a 
reformer of social abuses, a temporary Communist, a Christian and then 
an atheist, the chief founder of La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, which domi- 
nated the literary scene from 1910 onwards, the friend or argumentative 
enemy of most of his literary contemporaries, the ‘uncle’ of many younger 
writers, a connoisseur of music and foreign literatures, an amateur 
naturalist, a gentleman farmer, and enthusiastic cinema-goer, and so on. 
For three-quarters of a century he used his private income to cultivate all 
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the aspects of his personality. Little wonder, then, if it is difficult to see 
the wood for the trees. Some critics manage to do no more than express 
their embarrassment. Etienne Borne publishes in Terre Humaine (April) 
an eloquent but vague article entitled ‘Can we judge André Gide?’ As a 
Liberal Catholic, his aim is, apparently, to prevent co-religionists con- 
demning Gide too hastily for his criticisms of religion and his militant 
homosexuality; the impulse springs from a good heart and it leads to 
conclusions which are certainly irrefutable, though of little use this side 
of the grave: 


Can we judge André Gide? The attempt has been made and has been 
admitted to be impossible. The fairest thing was to speak interrogatively 
and enigmatically of a fine interrogative genius and a great inventor of 
enigmas. He was not a little man. Perhaps all forms of greatness are indi- 
visible in the Unknown (le mystére). . .. What man can judge another man 
without usurping the place of God? In the end, no judgment counts except 
the Last Judgment, and it is not certain that the Holy Ghost will be very 
orthodox. 


Many people, particularly those writing in the newspapers, have not 
waited for the Holy Ghost’s opinion. Gide’s enemies are as numerous as 
the quarrels he took part in. Being the Grand Old Man of French litera- 
ture, he was the object of much jealousy. The Communist Press announced 
his death in the excellent, but most inaccurate, phrase: ‘A corpse has just 
died’. More bourgeois critics reproached him with having made a pretence 
of living dangerously under several thicknesses of flannel chest-preserver. 
This has given rise to irritable exchanges between Gide’s eminent sur- 
vivors. Marcel Arland weighed in against Gide’s enemies, amongst whom 
he included Frangois Mauriac. Mauriac has replied indignantly that he is 
an admirer. And so he is, in his own way. Nothing could be more subtle 
than the feline Mauriac’s appreciation of the still more feline Gide. 
Although they were in opposite camps, they had much in common and 
were, one feels, almost essential to each other, like God and the Devil. 
Not one of Gide’s wiles escaped Mauriac, and he lists them all in his 
delicately unctuous French, with the suave malice of one great prima 
donna appreciating the performance of another. Here is one candid 
remark (La Table Ronde, April) : 


A virtuoso of the limited edition and the rare work, of apparent failure 
secretly cultivated as a means to established fame, Gide, from the start, knew 
how to speculate on a small public. . . . La Nowvelle Revue Frangaise, an 
emanation of Gide, was the official gazette of the élite which conferred 
literary glory. Through it, Gide governed the opinions of those of us who 
were young men between 1910 and 1914. The number of writers of all 
periods, from Théophile Gautier to Bourget and Henri de Régnier, that he 
made us throw overboard, appears incredible to me now, when I think ofit. 
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Mauriac believes that Gide will survive, like Rousseau and Montaigne, 
because of the picture of himself he has left in his work. Gide was a 
liberator, but he liberated only himself; only he, with his contrasting 
abilities, could make a success of his preachings: 


All the gifts of the artist, the highest form of culture maintained and 
enriched until his dying day, an art of living deliciously in disagreement 
with a society whose every demand and every duty he rejected, while 
neglecting none of the conveniences it dispenses to the privileged — this 
supreme art has not been bequeathed by Gide to any of his disciples; look 
at the epigones of this astounding playboy of the Western World, see them 
spreading out in the market-place the thread-bare mats from their alcoves 
and again and again going through their hideous and dreary conjugal 
performance. 

The reader is at liberty to suppose that the sting in the tail — ‘ils étendent 
sur la place publique la descente de lit rapée de leur alcéve et ils recom- 
mencent indéfiniment leur hideux et morne numéro conjugal’ - is meant 
to strike Gide through his disciples. However, the following sentence is 
entirely admirative and the run of the syllables corresponds so beautifully 
to the thought that it would be wrong to attempt a translation: 


Inimitable Gide! Avec quelle feintise il sut toujours se débarrasser de ses 
adversaires pesamment armés! Comme il eut tét fait de les abattre les uns 
aprés les autres et ils s’écroulaient dans le fracas de leur cuirasse maurras- 
sienne et de leur armure thomiste, et lui, si leste, dans le pourpoint et sous 
la cape de Méphistophélés (Mais n’était-il pas plut6t Faust déguisé avec 
les défroques du diable?) il enjambait leur corps et courait 4 ses plaisirs ou 
& ses lectures. 


Jean-Paul Sartre, too, takes up the cudgels in defence of Gide, but more 
heavily and solemnly. In Les Temps Modernes (March) he begins by saying, 
in a typically Sartrian phrase, that he has been disgusted by [’abjecte 
puanteur, the vile stench, of some of the articles written on Gide since his 
death. The accusation that Gide lived dangerously in comfort is unjusti- 
fied, he adds. For him, Gide is mainly a great intellectual example: 


It is perhaps his combination of wariness and audacity which makes him 
exemplary; generosity is only estimable in those who know the price of 
things; similarly, nothing is more moving than considered temerity. Corydon, 
written by a scatter-brained person, would have been no more than a 
police-court case; but since the author was our wily Chinaman who weighed 
every word and act, the book becomes a manifesto, a testimony, the scope 
of which extends far beyond the scandal it caused. Such cautious audacity 
ought to be a ‘Rule for the conduct of the mind’; postpone judgment until 
the facts are clear, and then, when one is sure, be prepared to pay to the 
last farthing. 


During the last thirty years, adds Sartre, the whole of French thought, 
although it had other points of comparison, such as Marx, Hegel and 
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Kierkegaard, has also had to define itself in relationship to Gide. Finally, 
Sartre has a long paragraph praising Gide’s attitude to religion: 


Gide’s most precious gift to us was his decision to live out the agony and 
the death of God to the end. . . . If his atheism had been the result of an 
abstract decision made at the age of twenty, it would have been false; but 
since it was achieved slowly and came as the climax of a quest lasting half 
a century, it becomes a concrete truth both for him and ourselves. 


It seems strange to argue that atheism is Gide’s salient feature, and 
stranger still to maintain that because such atheism was sincerely reached, 
it can be adopted by other people. His homosexuality, too, was sincere, 
but it is obviously not a concrete truth valid for everyone else. Sartre, 


| acting on a generous impluse, simplifies the complexities that Mauriac 


managed to hold in balance. 

Other writers, without belittling Gide systematically, complain with 
reason about the chaotic and doubtful nature of his moral teaching. In 
Terre Humaine, Armand Pierhal points out that the famous ‘acte gratuit’ 
in Les Caves du Vatican, like some other Gidian attitudes, however beauti- 
fully expressed, hides a callous indifference to the reality of other people, 
an indifference which is not offset by Gide’s humanitarian interests. 
Therefore, says Pierhal, Gide is a false moralist. The same idea is deve- 
loped, also from the Catholic point of view, but much more strongly, by 
Albert Béguin in the April number of Esprit. Béguin belongs to the genera- 
tion which was most influenced by Gide. Two things help to make him 
very critical of the Master; he is a German scholar and so is directly 
acquainted with Goethe and Nietzsche, whom Gide interpreted to the 
French and he is a Catholic convert. Yet without being a Catholic or a 
Germanist one can agree with much of his criticism. 

For the young people who read him between 1910 and 1920, 

Gide took the place of Nietzsche, who was generally unknown or had been 
discovered, alas, only through Prétextes (a critical volume by Gide). This 
was a great misfortune, since a simple non-conformism, in rebellion against 
the already shaken moral tyranny of bourgeois society, took on the seduc- 
tiveness of an authentic revolt. Much time was lost in fighting something 
which was falling into disuse of its own accord, whereas with Nietzsche, we 
would have learned to tackle more substantial enemies, above all those we 
carry within ourselves. . . . 

Gide’s misfortune is that he reduced all revolt to that of the homosexual 
against a society which oppresses him. Gide’s immoralism is nothing but the 
morality ofthe invert, and is infinitelyremoved from Nietzsche’s amoral ethic. 


Béguin goes still further in his attack. He denies that Gide has any real 


literary value: 


Literary history . . . will no doubt place André Gide amongst the witnesses 
of a crisis in civilization, rather than among the creators of works of art... . 
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Gide does not bear comparison with the men he took as his masters . . . nor 
with those writers of his generation, Claudel, Péguy and Proust, whose very 
existence irked him and made him unjust. . .. What was it he lacked, so that 
he was unable to leave behind him more than the plan of the works he 
never achieved, but which he talked about with the most lucid awareness of 
the conditions necessary for their birth? He lacked the ability to detach 
himself from himself, and from that curiosity about himself, which was so 
keen that it supposed in other people the same desire to discover, not 
general human nature, as it existed in Gide, but Gide’s peculiarities, even 
in their accidental detail. 


The reproach that Gide wrote only for and about himself and that his 
attitudes are vitiated by unproductive egotism is also the basis of a witty 
article by Jacques Laurent in the April Table Ronde. Gide is largely 
responsible, he says, for the present confusion between literature and the 
private lives of writers. Gide cultivated this confusion as an impure way 
of achieving fame. Gide is the main character of his own work: 


His production recounts the life, the thoughts and the works of a well-to- 
do writer who achieved fame during the first half of the twentieth century. 
I say ‘and the works’ . . . because I consider Les Faux Monnayeurs or L’ Immora- 
liste simply as inserts to the Journal; they adhere to it at least as intimately 
as the Journai does to Gide’s life. Presented in this way, his complete works 
are no more than a single book, an immense illustrated biography. In Si le 
Grain ne Meurt, which is a prelude to the Journal, Gide relates the adventures 
of his hero Gide, and in L’Jmmoraliste, the fiction that his writer-hero has 
been able to spin cut of them. When, because of its novel-like involutions, a 
work such as Les Faux Monnayeurs is in danger of making us lose sight of 
the author-character, Gide immediately publishes the Journal des Faux 
Monnayeurs. How far does the dizzy series of reflections of reflections go? 
Did Gide write a Journal of the Journal . . . the man and his work are indivis- 
ible, because the works are merely a biography trying to give itself a fictional 
character, and reaching the level of literature only through syntactical 
scruples and variations in the intensity of its sincerity. 


Further on, Jacques Laurent credits Gide with greater literary qualities: 


. .. the naturalness of his dialogue, the wonderful clarity of exposition, the 
maintenance of the same tone throughout each book, and the exhaustive 
simplicity, which gives the first part of Si le Grain ne Meurt a definitive, 
accomplished flavour — 


although he, too, is as scathing as Béguin about Gide’s revolt Gide is 
simply an upper middle-class little boy who insists on being self-willed 
and rather naughty, while at the same time wishing for his parents’ 
approval: 
That is why the Gidian character is adored by middle-class adolescents. 
Well-to-do, uneasy, misunderstood, scrupulous youths, in a state of respectful 


rebellion against the rather dense parents who provide for them, found their 
problems in the work of the master, and exclaimed that the whole of 
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humanity was struggling with these problems. In fact, these youths did not 
come to Gide through a real desire to run risks. There was no question of 
putting down Les Nourritures Terrestres and leaving the family residence in 
the Avenue Mozart for ever. Gide’s second trump card was the reassurance 
he supplied. His revolt goes in two phases. In the first place, cultivate your 
differences. That is exactly what the individualistic young bourgeois, who 
flatters himself that he is like no one else, wants to do. But there comes a 
point when his strangeness makes him uneasy, hence a second principle, 
which reconciles vanity and prudence; ‘You are not like anyone else; others 
are like you.’ Has Corydon any other object than to.calm the uneasiness of 
people scared by their peculiarity, through showing them, with the help of 
examples drawn from the animal world, encyclopedic references and 
arguments taken from botany and history, that they have nothing to worry 
about and are healthily normal ? 


| It is clear, then, that for many able critics, Gide’s greatness is far from 

| being an established fact. The general drift of these articles tends to con- 

firm Aldous Huxley’s verdict, ‘un faux grand homme’ The French are no 

respecters of the newly dead; the corpse has been carved up, examined 

and, on the whole, dismissed. We can either welcome this as a sign of 

’ intellectual vitality to conclude that public life in France is more cruel 
than in England. 

Those who recoil from this kind of pugnacious discussion will probably 
read with greater satisfaction two contributions in the same number of 
La Table Ronde, which are based on the assumption that Gide is a great 
man and simply describe his behaviour. They are long extracts from the 
diaries of Julien Green and Claude Mauriac, relating their encounters 


-, with the Master. They give a fascinating picture of the self-consciousness 


and seriousness of French writers, always talking about their art and much 
given to reading their works aloud to each other. 


The reviews of the last three months also contain a wealth of comment 
on a vast range of other subjects. There is space here to mention only two 


» remarkable pieces in Les Temps Modernes. The March and April numbers 


contain long extracts from a forthcoming translation of a volume of 
memoirs by a Hungarian Jewish doctor, Miklos Nyiszli, who was a 
prisoner at Auschwitz. He gives a sober account of the routine extermina- 
tion of thousands of Jews, and the appalling experiments conducted in the 
name of racial science. However used we are by now to such stories, we 


+) cannot fail to be stunned by these new revelations. The mind refuses to 


cope with such facts. Even Shakespeare, one imagines, could have done 
nothing with them; they reduce literature and religion to insignificance. 
The other contribution is a study by a French Socialist, Michel Crozier, 
of Labour England, ‘the petty bourgeois state’. We who see England from 
the inside cannot entirely agree with it, I think. It is, in the French way, 
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bitter and intelligent rather than understanding and intuitive. However, 
it would do no harm, and perhaps a lot of good, to have it translated in 
full and sold as a Tribune pamphlet. Here are some extracts (Les Temps 


Modernes, April) : 


In 1950, after five years of Labour Government, the Socialist success may 
appear impressive. England has kept her end up, both as regards her stan- 
dard of living and her power. The Empire is no longer called the Empire, 
but the network of relationships and financial interests which formed the 
heart of it still has its centre in London. South-Eastern Asia is still, econo- 
mically at least (and what else counts after all?) in British hands. Industrial 
England, the basis of this power, still holds firm. Contrary to all forecasts, 
whether Keynesian or Marxist, there has been neither a socialjnor an 
economic crisis. English industrial morality is the best in the Atlantic 
world. England is the only country which has not suffered large-scale 
strikes since 1945. It is also the only country in Western Europe in which 
the masses would be prepared to fight to defend their way of life. On the 
other hand, no popular enthusiasm has accompanied the application of the 
Labour programme. Not one of the reforms that have been accomplished 
has liberated new energies, none has appealed to mankind’s old dream of 
Revolution. .. . 

The Webbs thought that socialism would be achieved through gradual 
evolution. Their main mission was to convince the English ruling classes of 
the necessity of turning themselves into the functionaries of the new order. 
Revolution of any kind filled them with horror. . . . The reason why their 
attitude has had to be adopted, sooner or later, by all Left-Wing English 
politicians, is that the English national community is more fragile than any 
other, so that English statesmen realize consciously or unconsciously that 
its survival depends on the maintenance of order. Any revolution would 
destroy the basis of English power in the world. The celebrated discipline of 
the English is at bottom the defensive reflex of an Imperialist community 
which cannot imagine itself living in any other way except as the centre of 
an Empire. 

For many years now, working-class leaders have had their share of the 
profits of Empire. . .. One should not be surprised at the fact that the Daily 
Herald displays an even more utilitarian exploitation of public stupidity 
than our own Humanité.... 

The aristocratic England of merchants and financiers was succeeded at 
the end of the eighteenth century by the middle-class England of the nine- 
teenth-century manufacturers; now we have a petty bourgeois England of 
Civil Servants and Trade Union bureaucrats. But Oxford and Cambridge, 
as well as the London School of Economics, which is not so different from 
its elder sisters, continue to give the new élite that inimitably stiff and 
superior tone which distinguishes the responsible white man. 

The essential characteristic of the Labour Party, is the extraordinary 
efficiency of its machine. Under its democratic exterior, the whole trade 
union and Labour movement is governed dictatorially. 

Modern England is sad and inhospitable. There is no more depressing 
town in the world than lower middle-class London with its miles of decrepit 
houses, its abandoned parks, its crowds, stiff and morose, and then suddenly 
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noisily vulgar. In the Underground, dignified gentlemen in grey striped 
trousers and bowler hats read their newspapers without ever looking up. 
They have unintelligent faces which a wave of fear can make cruel. But one 
cannot help liking them, for there is something pathetic in their distress; 
their obstinate pursuit of the past and their monstrous fidelity are fascinating. 

One evening, in one of the respectable dance halls where people go for 
their weekly dose of romanticism, I saw them dancing without the music. 
The waltz was so lovely that the dancers had begun to sing with the orchestra 
and when it stopped they went on, to the sound of their own voices. That is 
the spectacle offered by present-day England. The orchestra has stopped. 
The aristocracy and the bourgeoisie have fallen silent, but the lower classes 
have collected around them and continue to intoxicate themselves with the 
tunes of the past and to go on waltzing as if nothing had happened. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN REVIEWS 
Felix Walter 


The American people have been tossed about on great oceans of contro- 
versy during the past few months, and it is doubtful whether they have yet 
found their sea-legs. In mid-winter, the Great Debate, as it was called, on 
the question of giving adequate military aid to Europe now, rent Congress 
and the nation. But this was to be nothing compared to the heat engen- 
dered by what one American has called the dropping of the MacA Bomb. 

To an observer who can remain at all dispassionate in the prevailing 
hysteria it must be apparent that the international problem now con- 
fronting the United States has more or less settled down into a dispute 
regarding the relative urgency of the claims of Europe and Asia. Which 
should be the field of maximum military and political effort? Where can 
World Communism — for most Americans prefer to think of themselves as 
engaged in a crusade against a doctrine rather than in a political struggle 
against anything so concrete as Soviet Russian Imperialism — where then 
can World Communism best be contained ? 

Of course, there are powerful undercurrents surging below the surface 
of this debate. Principally there is American isolationism, that dead man 
that will not lie down. 

Europeans, thinking in their own framework, sometimes wonder 
whether isolationism in the United States is related to neutralism. I would 
be inclined to say that there are superficial points of resemblance but 
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important fundamental differences. The European neutralist is generally 
inclined to feel that his country’s intervention cannot turn the balance 
and is therefore useless and to be avoided. The American isolationist 
suffers from no such false modesty. He believes, on the contrary, that his 
country is so strong that it can stand outside any conceivable conflict. 
The present-day version of this traditional figure usually displays a strong 
anti-European bias as well, and that is surely why so many crypto- 
isolationists bitterly oppose sending another man or another gun to 
Europe but would take on China’s 400 millions at the drop of a hat. 
Senator Taft is a case in point, and he and his numerous followers cannot 
all be victims of the admittedly powerful China Lobby. 


Is American isolationism still a going concern? Most assuredly so, and ; 


not only in the naked form it has assumed in some of the recent utterances 
of ex-President Hoover, but in a hundred subtler ways. As Ralph McGill, 
a distinguished Southern journalist, phrased it recently in the Atlanta 
Constitution, ‘Certainly isolationism is not dead in this country, although 
all our leaders know that it isn’t possible . . . but politicians in the Congress 
still manceuver to become president, and old prejudices, folk-ways and 
traditions die hard.’ 

Some interesting sidelights on American isolationism can be found in 
the symposium called ‘American Conservatism and the World Crisis’ 
which appears in the Spring Number of the Yale Review. This is one of 
those admirable quarterlies with a university background but run on 
strictly professional lines which abound in the East and South. The 
debaters chosen on this occasion are, on the liberal side, Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary, the man who could be described as the 
articulate conscience of much of Protestant America, and, on the conser- 
vative side, John Chamberlain, a former editorial writer of Life and 
recently appointed editor of the new fortnightly The Freeman. 

Mr Niebuhr, though admitting that American liberalism in the past 
has occasionally been guilty of a certain amount of what he calls ‘senti- 
mental isolationism’ wastes no time in charging the conservatives in the 
United States with fostering a more persistent isolationism and a more 
dangerous one. “Their distinctive trait,’ he says in his ‘Study in Vacilla- 
tion’, ‘appears to be a curious ambivalence between isolationism and 
imperialism, between a disavowal of the responsibilities of our power and 
an exercise of that power without a sense of its limits.’ He goes on: 


But whatever its motivation, conservatism very nearly pursued isolation 
to the extreme of self-destruction. The Republican opposition to Roosevelt 
came within one vote of destroying our incohate army before World War II. 
It fought the Lend-Lease Plan, which was probably Roosevelt’s most 
imaginative contribution to Allied victory, since it saved our Allies from 
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collapse before we entered the conflict. During the war it frequently 
endangered a well-conceived global strategy by seeking to subordinate 
the European to the Asiatic struggle before the time was ripe. Since the 
conclusion of the war it has been hesitant to support the Economic Recovery 
Programme in Europe, by which the Communist tide has been stemmed. 
Most recently, it thought that a complete prohibition of East-West trade 
in Europe was a smart idea, though it is easy to prove that the health of 
Western Europe requires as much of such trade as is compatible with 
strategic necessities. 


The indictment sweeps on to arraign American conservatism and its 
stronghold, the Republican Party, for its failure even to manipulate power 
intelligently, which is an art, that in his view, Western European conser- 
vatism understands. This defect he attributes to the fact that American 
conservatism is not informed by the aristocratic tradition, but ‘is rooted 
in the business community and shares that community’s lack of under- 
standing of the complexities of international power.’ 

Mr Chamberlain’s answer in his ‘Policy for Conservatives’ is noticeably 
weaker. It is interesting to observe that he attempts to turn the question 
by tracing the isolationist tradition in the United States through American 
Populism, the Populism of Bryan, La Follette and Borah, to the senti- 
mental, ‘progressive’, liberal isolationism of Wilson and Roosevelt. 
Mr Niebuhr had admitted the existence of ‘sentimental isolationists’: 
Mr Chamberlain saddles them with major responsibility: 


The idealistic isolationist who says ‘Thank God we are not as other 
peoples’ usually shifts his ground to an extreme sort of interventionism 
under the pressure of war. Appalled at the idea of seeing the outer world 
taken over by a villain (the Kaiser, Hitler), the romantic isolationist, 
fearful that he will not be left alone to cultivate perfection after all, suddenly 
clamours for a righteous sword. ‘Other countries,’ he now says, ‘must be 
made to change their ways.’ They must be compelled to become as we! 


One point clearly emerges from this particular debate: isolationism 
may be, and, indeed, is very much alive in the United States, but it has 
become fashionable to use the term as a stick to belabour your political 
opponents. 

Another aspect of the ambivalence — if it is as simple as that! — of 
American foreign policy and the national concern for its effectiveness is 
the evidence that Americans are desperately anxious to know what the 
rest of the world thinks of them. This is shown by the interest aroused 
every time the budget for “The Voice of America’ is debated by Congress 
and by the relatively large number of articles that have appeared recently 
on this question. American propaganda as a science, and a very recent 
one at that, is discussed in two semi-professional articles which appeared 
in the spring numbers of two other quarterlies with academic back- 
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grounds, The American Scholar and The Virginia Quarterly Review. In the 
former periodical, Saul K. Padover, now Dean of the School of Politics in 
the New School for Social Research, tries to show why American psycho- 
logical warfare has so far been such a dismal failure and notably inferior 
to what he calls ‘the much more influential B B C’. He attributes the 
ineffectualness of most official American propaganda largely to the choice 


of personnel : 


There is a widespread belief that, since Americans are smart advertisers, 
all that the government needs to do is hire a few high-pressure hucksters 
and fast-talking public relations counsels and, bingo, they will ‘produce 
the goods.’ Even Dr George Gallup seems to hold such a belief. Recently 
he proposed a five-billion dollar propaganda department to be staffed, he 
said, ‘with the best brains drawn from the fields of publishing, broadcasting, 
public relations and advertising.’ But this is precisely what the situation 
does not require. This is exactly the kind of staff that could easily lose us 
the world politically, no matter what happens militarily. For it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that political propaganda is not the same as 
selling soap or tissue paper. It is not a job for slick ‘operators’ trained in 
the art of ‘putting over a sales campaign.’ We are not dealing with that 
kind of campaign. We .are dealing with a world revolutionary situation 
involving races and cultures and aspirations totally alien to the experience 
of advertising executives. Advertising men have their function —on the 
American scene and inside the American economy. But the world situation 
calls for totally different types of professionals. Political propaganda, a task 
of extraordinary complexity, requires intellectuals, scholars, specialists and 
— in the final analysis — political philosophers. 


Mr Padover, who is himself a political philosopher, may seem, in his 
‘Psychological Warfare and Foreign Policy’, to be ‘preaching for his 
parish’, as the French say. If so he is strongly supported by a colleague, 
the Director of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute at the University of 
Washington, George E. Taylor, who attacks the same problem in an 
article called ‘Rearming with Ideas’. As is natural, as an Eastern specialist, 
Mr Taylor is chiefly interested in why China was lost and in what can be 
done to save the Philippines from going the same way. To him, the chief 
defect shown by his fellow-countrymen so far is the inability to put them- 
selves in other peoples’ shoes, though he feels that Americans are at last 
beginning to learn, and at least ‘many may have gone through the 
traumatic experience of discovering that allies cannot be bought’. But he 
goes on: 


Have we ever stopped to look at this matter from the point of view of the 
Philippines? From their point of view, we are imperialists who conquered 
and controlled their country for nearly half a century. We geared its 
economy to our own and then cast it off. We were responsible for the defence 
of the Philippine Islands and left them open to attack and occupation. 
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We blasted our way back and destroyed a great deal of property in the 
process. At the same time, we told the world what a wonderful job we have 
done in the Philippines and how generous it is of us to give them their 
political freedom. . . . What we are blind to is the deep latent hatred of 
the United States that there must be among the Filipino people. And the 
more we are forced into a position where we have to permit Japan to rearm 
and become an ally of the United States, the more we are contributing to 
that hatred. 


On the same theme, but in a much lighter vein, is James Reston’s ‘Why 
We Irritate Our Allies’, which appeared in the May Harper’s. I think no 
article to appear in the American periodical press since Bernard De Voto’s 
attack on the American Medical Association has been so widely quoted. 
Mr Reston is a Scot by birth and has a pawky humour resting on a basis 
of solid common sense. After admitting all the usual charges (that 
Americans are ‘cocky . . . flighty . . . often thoughtless . . . talk too often 
and too big . . . assume that power is knowledge and sometimes even 
wisdom’), he goes on to the more basic difficulties, and on this ground 
many Europeans may not care to follow him. He holds that most of the 
advice that the United States hands out so generously to its allies is good 
advice. Indeed, that is part of the trouble (“There is nothing that annoys 
Mama and Papa more than advice from Junior, especially if it involves 
criticism and truth.’) He sees as the root sources of disagreement ‘the 
tendency to measure sacrifice in terms of dollars’ and a sort of Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy, which he feels the British at least should well understand, 
and which is to be measured by ‘the gap between our public pronounce- 
ments on equality and our private demands for authority.’ Still, Mr 
Reston is an optimist: 

The remarkable thing, on the whole, is not that we do so badly but 
that we do as well as we do. The British had about a hundred and fifty 
years in which to adjust their education, their institutions, and their 
mentality to the leadership of the nations. We have had about a decade, 


which is barely long enough to acquire allies worth irritating. And inci- 
dentally, someone could write a lively article on Why Our Allies Irritate Us! 


The very next article in this issue of Harper's is called “The British 
Disagree With Us’, so it can be seen, I feel, that thinking Americans have 
no lack of concern for their relationships with the rest of the world. 
Indeed, few of General MacArthur’s recent public utterances caused more 
eyebrow-raising than his suggestion that the United States should ‘go it 
alone’. Americans know better. They need allies and are anxious to live 
with them in a maximum of harmony. 


If the MacArthur controversy has been a storm-centre in recent 
months, the Kefauver investigation has run it a close second. This means 
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that Americans have not only been deeply distressed and unsettled in 
their views on international affairs but have had to face up to the evidence 
of fairly widespread internal corruption as well. This has been rather like 
suffering from toothache and a broken ankle at the same time. Of couise, 
to many Englishmen the pother about the betting-rings which exist in he 
United States must seem rather exaggerated, and to see such betting and 
small-time gambling referred to solemnly as ‘organized vice’ is probably 
going a little far. Still, what has disquieted American public opinion is the 
undoubted fact of the close link between local politics and gangsterism - 
not the flamboyant gangsterism of Al Capone’s day, but one which seems 
nevertheless to have crept deeper into the moral fabric of the nation. 

Naturally, politicians have become particularly vulnerable at this time, 
and, true to the American concept of frankness and disregard for rank, the 
chief politician of the nation, namely the President himself, has not been 
exempt from the most searching criticism. Despite his personal sincerity, 
Mr Truman served his political apprenticeship under rather odourous 
auspices, and to many Americans, Democrats as well as Republicans, his 
régime is often far too reminiscent of the bad old days of Harding. It is 
felt that if this cronyism in high places cannot be extirpated by the 
weight of public condemnation there is not much hope for the serious 
reformation of small-town mayors and state legislators up and down the 
land. 

The American Mercury, in its May number, gives a great deal of attention 
to some of the aspects of this internal problem. The Mercury, be it said in 
parenthesis, is just now enjoying a phoenixlike rebirth. In the ’twenties, 
under the vigorous editorship of H. L. Mencken, it was the most stimu- 
lating corrective to the aberrations of what Mencken called the American 
‘booboisie’. Mencken has been a very sick man for some time and writes 
no more, but his successor, William Bradford Huie, seems to have inherited 
his slangy forthrightness and a tone and tradition that goes back to the 
days of the ‘muckrakers’ and which to English readers must seem ‘not in 
the best of taste’. 

The first article, “Will Kefauver Be President?’ is a tongue-in-cheek 
description of the Senatorial investigation treated rather as if it were a 
circus, which in part it certainly was to its millions of television viewers. 
Its author, Lee Mortimer, thinks Senator Kefauver plans to use the 
favourable publicity he has garnered for an ultimate attempt to enter the 
White House, possibly in 1956. This may well be so. Even franker is the 
editorial called bluntly ‘Is Truman Honest?’ Leaving aside the more 
libellous paragraphs, which have to do with the President’s personal 
affairs and do not concern us here, there is an interesting paragraph which 
illustrates the strong connection in the public mind between easy-going 
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virtue in high places and widespread public graft. The editors are writing 
about the recent Reconstruction Finance Corporation revelations: 


The President comforted his mink-coated stenographer and her ‘fixing’ 
husband during their ‘ordeal of political persecution:’ and professional 
Democrats cheered the President for ‘this new demonstration of his loyalty.’ 
Then the President gravely announced that his ‘fixers’ are all ‘honourable 
men.’ This action by Truman impels us to ask these questions: Is it possible 
that the President of the United States doesn’t know an honourable man 
from a dishonourable one? Is he himself confused as to the definition of 
honour? If so, is not his confusion likely to spread to the people he leads 
and can he be trusted to define honour for our children? These are serious 
questions. A nation which has lost its definition of honour has lost its 
justification for being. And what hope can we entertain when we can no 
longer explain to our children how an honourable man differs from a 
liar, how a just man differs from a knave, how a wise man differs from a 
fool? 


To the professional theologian, this decline in public morality is of 
course attributed to a decline of private religion, so let us leave the last 
word to Willard L. Sperry, who writes on “The Decline of Conscience’ in 
The Virginia Quarterly Review. Dr Sperry will evoke sympathy from some 
English readers by using as an illustration of this decline the fact that in 
his younger days Blackwell’s in Oxford put their theology in the front of 
the shop. Now, he says, it is in a back room labelled ‘Childrens’ Books 
and Theology’. He feels Americans are deceiving themselves by pointing 
with pride each year to increased church memberships. This is not the 
true picture: 


There is little doubt that serious concern for religion has been on the 
wane for the past half century. It is true that church membership in 
America has been increasing rather than decreasing over that period, 
increasing proportionately more rapidly than the population. But with the 
best will in the world one must say that this increase is probably due in no 
small part to the efficiency of the techniques for promotion invoked by 
our many rival denominations rather than to any increase in deep personal 
piety. It may be better that people should be exposed to churches than 
to the futility of most of our movies or the near-paganism of much of our 
outdoor life. But we may not measure the true religion of our people by 
statistics in church yearbooks. Not all statistics lie, but church statistics 
are notoriously inaccurate, and often shamelessly padded. 






































HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
Paul Leclercq. Translated by Brian Lunn 


Some time ago, broadcasting on the half centenary of the artist’s death, a 
near relation said that one might fill volumes about that original character, 
the Comte de Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa, the artist’s father. Intimately 
though I knew the son, I only once had occasion to meet his father. This 
was in mid-winter on a bitterly cold day, and the Count was wearing a 
light suit of white flannel as though it were a summer day at the seaside. 
When he was not in the South, at Nice, where he drove his mail-coach at 
high speed along the Promenade des Anglais, he lived in Paris in that 
silent area not far from the Elysée Palace, where in a vast studio humming 
with hives he studied the habits of bees. 

He would get up at dawn and, stating that Paris laundries ruined his 
linen, he washed it himself in a street kennel of the rue Royal. (I should 
explain here that in Paris the streets are washed in the early morning, and 
there is a fresh stream in the gutters.) After this he went for a ride in the 
Bois de Boulogne, but on no ordinary horse — it had to be a mare, which 
had recently had a foal. In due course he dismounted at some pleasant 
spot sat under a tree where the birds were singing, took a collapsible mug 
from his pocket, milked his mare, and breakfasted under the tree. Then 
he resumed his ride. 

Not far from Albi Cathedral, this sage, who in certain ways reminded 
one of Diogenes, had rigged up a small tent, where he meant to spend the 
summer, in order to have constantly before his eyes in the glorious sun- 
shine the monument erected by his ancestors, for the Lautrecs, of very 
ancient lineage, were descended from the famous Counts of Toulouse, 
who ruled the Albigensians from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries. 

Count Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa had an estate in Sologne with very 
good game, and one day when he was talking about it to some friends, 
Count Montesquieu said he would like to have a shot at some of the birds. 
The estate was somewhat inaccessible; after many hours by train, you had 
an hour in a farmer’s cart, followed by an hours’ walk over rough paths. 
A keen sportsman, Count de Montesquieu was not to be put off by such 
details. But the day he went was exceptionally hot, and the journey 
seemed endless; while spurred on by Count Toulouse-Lautrec, he kept 
sitting down panting on anything that offered itself on the way. At last 
they reached the shooting, which was bounded by a large pond over 
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which numerous birds were flying, and Montesquieu, cheered by the 
sight, loaded his gun. He was about to take aim when Toulouse-Lautrec 
beseechingly grasped his arm, saying, ‘Please, my dear fellow, don’t shoot. 
These birds are the joy of my eyes, and you would frighten them. They 
might never come back again’. 

It might be tedious to relate all the odd stories that Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
friends have about him, but those who attended the funeral of his son 
Henri, the famous painter, who died at the Chateau de Malrome, near 
Bordeaux, will never forget the noble figure of a rather aged horseman 
who dominated the crowd. The Comte de Toulouse-Lautrec was attend- 
ing his son’s funeral on horseback. 

Child of a marriage between first cousins, the son of the fine horseman 
whom we have sketched was a very small man; although his trunk was 
normal, or nearly so, his very short legs almost transformed him into a 
dwarf. It is indeed to this physical degeneracy that France owes a painter 
who ranks amongst the greatest, for how many times has not Toulouse- 
Lautrec said to me that if he had been built like other men he would have 
contented himself with hunting and shooting. He loved all sports and 
nothing interested this deformed little man more than to watch the easy 
walk of a thoroughbred in the paddock or the swift muscles of a racehorse 
on the track. 

For many years, in the early enthusiasm of bicycling, he used to spend 
his mornings at the velodromes trotting gaily to right and to left and in the 
centre of the track, getting in the way of the racers. The little man weaved 
amongst huge athletes, while he admired their physical strength and 
bullet heads. Following him with short steps was a lengthy figure with 
protruding nose, somewhat bowed and round shouldered, his thin cousin, 
Tapie de Geleyran, nodding silently to all that Lautrec said. For these 
morning outings he donned a pale yellow coat, as short as a jacket and a 
pair of gloves pink as bare hands. 

One evening at the Moulin-Rouge, when Toulouse-Lautrec was 
perched on one of those tall stools at the bar, two women next him started 
a discussion about a lapdog, which looked rather mangy and unattractive, 
as it shivered there. Its owner was willing to concede that her dog was not 
handsome, but she maintained that it was of a good breed. She appealed 
to Lautrec, ‘Isn’t it a fact, that my dog may be very ugly while being 
pure bred?’ With a characteristic gesture of his open hand blackened 
with charcoal, Lautrec murmured simply, “To whom are you saying 
that ?’ 

Lautrec is often called the painter of Montmartre; perhaps that is 
because usually only part of his work is known. Actually, as Lautrec took 
notes wherever he went, he treated the most varied subjects. He has given 
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us quiet bourgeois interiors, portraits of venerable old ladies, glimpses of 
race courses, seascapes, fans, menus, book jackets and also very serious 
drawings which he called jocularly his ‘drawings of a master’. As a painter 
of horses he is incomparable; before he was fifteen he painted his father’s 
four-in-hand on the Promenade des Anglais, four powerful, sinewy horses 
coming towards him at a fast trot. This is a masterpiece. 

Lautrec was in no sense a disorderly bohemian, as some legendary 
accounts describe him, emanating from people who never saw him; 
neither was he a fashionable painter, commercializing his palette. His 
was a very clearly defined personality; he was a powerful and highly 
bred artist strongly incarnating the best French qualities. The most 
extravagant of his lithographs wouldn’t jar next to a drawing by Watteau 
or a sketch by Fragonard, different though they are from him. Time 
harmonizes the work of artists, seeming to be of such discordant schools, 
but who are fundamentally of the same lineage. 

Lautrec intimately accepted you only when he felt complete con- 
fidence in you and had known you for a long time, or when he was struck 
by an outstanding trait of your personality, when social position or its 
absence counted little; he saw with a painter’s eye, relating everything 
to his art, and the most commonplace person having a head of hair, a 
waistcoat, a cranium, a beard out of the ordinary, interested him far more 
than a notable personality having no outStanding feature to amuse his 
eye. His own amusement was his governing principle, and he would do 
absolutely nothing under constraint, so that it would have been as difficult 
for him to look pleasant talking to someone with whom he felt out of 
sympathy as to draw anything whatever to order. This had naturally led 
to his surrounding himself with persons as varied as they were extra- 
ordinary, and his friends will never forget the strange collection of fan- 
tastic figures which Toulouse-Lautrec managed to collect. 

Lautrec liked travelling, or rather going places. It was always with 
youthful pleasure that he took a train, whilst, were the journey long or 
short, by day or by night, he slept from start to finish. As with his short 
legs he would have been dragging an ordinary suitcase along the ground, 
he had acquired at some bazaar a travelling bag of khaki cloth, un- 
doubtedly unique of its kind, which looked like a sausage. 

Brussels, Holland, London, where he went sometimes to spend a few 
days with friends, were his most frequent objectives. It/must be added 
that any sort of sightseeing was anathema to Lautrec, and that he expected 
this whim to be respected. Streets, shops, a picturesque tavern interested 
him far more than monuments. Nevertheless, he would go into a museum, 
but only to come out again at once. 

There has been much speculation as to the possible influences that con- 
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tributed in forming Lautrec’s talent. He admired Japanese artists, and 
with loving fingers he used to turn over some albums scattered in a corner 
of his studio. These brush drawings, powerful, delicate and subtle, 
enchanted him, and if the animal painter Princeteau was his first master, 
before he went to the Gormon studio, it is undoubtedly to them that he 
owes the quality of movement revealed in the least of his works. But 
Lautrec had always striven to render movement even before he became 
acquainted with Japanese art, so that these artists taught him nothing, if 
it be not a certain way of seeing, of putting his material in shape. They 
helped to release his personality. 

Lautrec’s work relates his life, it is a diary of his impressions; whether 
it be at the races, at a music hall, at Montmartre, at the Palais de Justice, 
his pencil tells us where he has been and what he has seen. Unlike most 
painters, who seek a subject, he has never painted or drawn anything but 
what has offered itself to his. eyes. He would have been incapable of 
executing a portrait on commission, and he has done, literally, only what 
gave him pleasure. He does not reproduce with photographic precision 
what he sees, but he interprets it with the impression he receives just when 
he sees it. Each of his sketches connotes a profound remark or a witty 
aside; in the lightest stroke of his pencil we find the whole of Lautrec. 
His drawing was like his talk. So keen and intense is his vision, so indivi- 
dual, that it is impossible to fail to distinguish one of his canvases from 
that of any other artist; and it seems as impossible to imitate a Lautrec 
sketch (unless it be crudely to plagiarize or copy it) as to imitate a short 
fable by La Fontaine. There may be greater painters, there is none that is 
more personal. 

I especially got to know his outstanding facility in working when he did 
my portrait, now hanging in the Louvre. For at least a month I went 
regularly three or four times a week to the Avenue Frochot, where he was 
living, but I clearly remember that I did not sit for him for more than two 
or three hours in all. When I came, Lautrec would ask me to pose for my 
portrait in a wicker armchair, while he, wearing the little soft felt hat 
which he never shed in his studio, went to his easel. He then fixed me 
with his eyeglass, his eyes half shut, took his brush and, after taking a 
good look at what he wanted to see, he made some light touches with very 
diluted paint on his canvas or, more accurately, his board. While painting 
he remained silent and seemed with moist lips to be savouring something 
precious. Then he began to sing, quite out of tune, laid aside his brush, 
and said decisively, ‘Enough of work. It’s too fine’. And then we went for 
a stroll in the neighbourhood. 

We rarely passed without calling at a sort of wine merchant’s shop in 
the rue de Douai. There he used to have a Byrrh and, with a child’s 
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pleasure, at the price of a few sous, he set a noisy machine to play a 
military march. 

While Toulouse-Lautrec attracted an assortment of persons whose 
physical or sartorial oddities amused and interested him as an artist, the 
slumbering aristocrat in him did not suffer as intimates or admit to his 
friendship any but those whom he had selected; these, few in number, he 
used to take to see his mother, who lived not far from his studio in a 
patriarchal flat whose quiet furniture was enlivened by some of her son’s 
paintings. Lautrec used to have his meals there. These sunny rooms, 
presided over by the faithful Annette, an old family servant, had the 
peaceful and soothing charm of a calm provincial residence. The parquet 
floors and the furniture were carefully polished, the lace curtains were 
scrupulously white, and the faint flavour of lavender and floor polish 
seemed always to prevail. 

Usually not more than four or five of us sat at the table, Lautrec 
presiding with his mother sitting opposite. Between the courses he passed 
round, as a precious condiment, a sort of small hard sausage with a very 
subtle but pungent flavour suggestive of strong pepper and cloves. 

Lautrec, always gay, enjoyed this family atmosphere, which made him 
so different from the man of the picturesque bars he frequented. Small 
and lively, the faithful Annette served the meal. No sound came from the 
street. Flies caught in a sunbeam flew about the fruit plates. Paris was 


very far away. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALESSANDRO MANZONI * 
Archibald Colquhoun 


I Promessi Sposi is not only the first modern Italian novel; for Italy it is all 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray rolled into one volume, though its spirit 
is, perhaps, closer to Tolstoy. It has gone into over 500 editions, and been 
translated into every major language, including Chinese; one opera, three 
films, and at least seven plays have been based on it; commentaries on it 
make up a good-sized library at the centre of Manzoni studies in Milan. 
Manzoni never wrote another novel, and he re-wrote this three times, 
spending two years on the first version, three on the second, and no less 
* This is a condensed version, reproduced by permission of Messrs Dent, of 


the introduction to Mr Colquhoun’s translation of I Promessi Sposi which is 
shortly to be published by them under the title of The Betrothed. 
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than twelve on the definitive edition of 1840-42. Though children in 
Italian State schools now begin studying it at the age of nine, the book is 
still very much alive. Tuscan peasants quote pages of it by heart. Once 
quoted by Cavour in the Turin parliament and counter-quoted by the 
opposition, arguments from it have been used in the debate after the 
attempt on Togliatti’s life, and even to illustrate the rights and wrongs of 
the Korean war. Phrases or themes from the book abound in Italian 
conversation and newspapers, often unacknowledged, so much have they 
passed into current language. 

Whether because of the difficulties of the Italian, or boredom as a result 
of its use as a text-book, or the clumsiness of the translations (the last done 
in England was in 1845), J Promessi Sposi is often considered here as just a 
dull imitation of Scott. Possibly, as Umberto Calosso suggests in his 
charming Colloqui col Manzoni, the English expect their Italy to be more 
picturesque and violent, and Manzoni’s muted autumnal world is too like 
their own; possibly, he goes on to suggest, there is some deeper conflict 
between the Pelagian trend of many English, their optimistic faith in the 
fundamental goodness of man, and Manzoni’s religious beliefs. Be that 
as it may, one would expect the ironic under-statement in the book, the 
homeliness, the depths concealed under simple surfaces to appeal to the 
English temperament, from which, in many ways, the author’s was not 
very far removed. 

Alessandro Manzoni lived from 1785 to 1873 - from just before the 
French Revolution to just after the Unification of Italy. His life was 
deceptively like that of many of his class and period; solid squirearchy, 
youthful revolutionary enthusiasms apparently stilled after reconversion 
to Catholicism, then long years of studious retirement, country pursuits 
and family life. Apart from I Promessi Sposi he produced a few poems and 
essays, two tragedies in verse, and then essays, criticism and corre- 
spondence spreading over forty years. Yet this mild and retired figure was 
a major influence on the Risorgimento. ‘It was you who in times of general 
discouragement’ Cavour wrote to him in 1860, ‘preserved pure and 
undefiled the glory of Italian letters’. At his death, which plunged the 
nation into mourning, Verdi composed his famous Requiem for his funeral, 
which was attended by three ministers and two Princes of the Blood. 

Nothing in this hidden subtle character is quite what it seems. There 
were always hints of ambivalence in Manzoni’s conformity. His very birth 
was dubious. Milanese society was scandalized by his mother’s open flight 
to Paris with a lover in 1796, by his own marriage to the Calvinist daughter 
of Swiss merchants. His re-conversion to Catholicism was strongly 
influenced by Jansenism. J Promessi Sposi was, it is said, almost condemned 
by the Holy Office in the first weeks of publication. At the end of his life 
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the pillar of the church accepted the freedom of Rome from the city 
fathers, only two years after the Papal withdrawal into the Vatican. 

To avoid the constant family quarrels at home he was sent to school 
very young. Nervous and timid, this - and heredity - may have caused 
the constant nervous troubles which haunted him all his life. For, as 
Lombroso has noted, he had an almost psychopathic sensibility. He hated 
meeting new people, was terrified of crowds, could never go out alone as 
voids would open up when he had to cross a street. He would break off 
writing at the slightest excuse, sometimes for months at a time. Stories are 
told of his ordering birds to be driven away from outside his windows, of 
his weighing his clothes several times a day. At the news of Waterloo he 
collapsed into convulsions. Abnormally modest (he was always running 
down his own work), he was silent except with intimate friends or the 
family circle, and so forgetful that he would quote his own writings 
thinking he was quoting others’. 

By the age of twenty he had been to three seminaries, plunged into 
Voltairian rationalism, and become an enthusiast for the French Revolu- 
tion. He had even had a short period of gambling at the Ridotto of the 
Scala and of dissipation in Venice. ‘He gave himself up’ wrote one of his 
priestly biographers rather baldly, ‘to a gay life with subversive com- 
panions’ — activities which could in those days be combined; though it is 
doubtful if Manzoni was ever exuberantly gay or conspiratorial. His early 
poems were in the manner of Alfieri and Parini; a phrase from a letter of 
this period, ‘l’orribile figura di un prete’ was to dog him all his life. 

Meanwhile in Paris, his mother, the sprightly Giulia, daughter of the 
famous penal reformer Cesare Beccaria, had become an intimate of the 
chief literary salons of the Directorate. When her lover, Carlo Imbonati, 
died in 1805, Giulia called her son to Paris. Between 1805 and 1810 he 
spent long periods there, made close friends, and immersed himself in 
French literature and thought, whose clarity and logic were to be a 
permanent influence. This was the decisive period of his life. Now he met 
and married young Henriette Blondel, ‘Elle n’est pas noble, elle est 
protestante, enfin c’est un trésor’ he wrote to his new friend the historian 
Fauriel. The Calvinism of Henriette was undoubtedly a link between his 
early rationalism and his reconversion to Catholicism. By 1810 Henriette, 
Alessandro and even Giulia were all converted by the same Jansenist priest. 

There is still a controversy about the traces of Jansenism in Manzoni’s 
thought. Certainly his character, his nervous disorders, even his conversion 
have close parallels to those of Pascal, whose Lettres Provinciales, written in 
1656 under the influence of Port Royal, had pilloried the Jesuits as 
religious politicians and opportunists. There are, even in J Promessi Sposi, 
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Manzoni, ‘there breathes only compassion for himself and others, resignation, 
love and hope’, Whatever the Jansenists’ opinions on the perverseness of the 
natural human will, their ethical practice was not unlike that of the Stoics, 
while their insistence on first principles gave them an urge towards radical 
reforms. But, for the rest, the Christianity in J Promessi Sposi would seem to 
most of us as just simple and humane, and of quite general application. 

Manzoni would never discuss his conversion. When his daughter 
Vittoria once asked him about it, ‘Child,’ he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “Thank the God who took pity on me. . . the God who revealed 
Himself to St Paul on the road to Damascus’ ~ and would add nothing 
more. We know of a crisis in the church of St Roque in Paris when he 
lost Henriette in the crowds during the fireworks after Napoleon’s 
wedding to Marie Louise in 1810. The conversion of the Unnamed in 
I Promessi Sposi is possibly the nearest we have to a logical explanation, 
though the character of the Unnamed is quite unlike Manzoni’s. 

As with Newman, this fusion of doubts and searchings into a firm 
system of belief resulted in the most productive period of Manzoni’s life. 
Like Newman, too, he passed from the goldeh fervour of a convert into 
criticism of the prevailing administration of the church. The first results, 
the ‘Inni Sacri’, were coldly received, attacked for their fervour by some, 
while by others considered an expression of the new religion of brother- 
hood and equality, a restatement of Catholicism in terms of the French 
Revolution. He now also wrote the poem which first brought him 
European fame, JI Cinque Maggio, an ode on the death of Napoleon; it was 
translated into twenty-two languages, into German by Goethe himself, and 
into English later by Gladstone. But shadows of doubt would at intervals 
disturb his acutely analytical mind. 


The excellent young man [wrote Mons. Tosi, his spiritual adviser in 
Milan, to Mons. Degola, his spiritual adviser in Paris, in 1817] has very 
much changed; reflections on the grievous error he was about to commit 
have recalled him to his good sentiments . . . he has returned to the con- 
fidence he first had in me, which had rather cooled, as I had declared 
myself too openly; he scarcely talks politics any more, or talks of them 
with moderation. ... 


Under Mons. Tosi’s supervision he then wrote an apologia for Catho- 
licism, Osservazioni sulla Morale Cattolica’, published in 1819, to refute 
accusations made by Sismondi: in his History of the Italian Republics. 
‘Illogical’ and ‘anarchronistic’ is the severe judgement of Benedetto 
Croce, while Sismondi replied ‘Manzoni describes Catholicism as it ought 
to be, I describe abuses as they are.’ 

With the fall of Napoleon came the Austrian occupation of Northern 
Italy. Manzoni signed an appeal to the Allies for Lombard self-govern- 
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ment, and supported the short-lived liberal paper J] Conciliatore. In 1817 
he had his passports refused for Paris. In 1821 he almost got involved in 
the Carbonari conspiracy. The two verse-tragedies, 1 Conte di Carmagnola 
and Adelchi, which he wrote at this period, reflect the aspiration for 
independence from foreign rule, a theme also fundamental to J Promessi 
Spost. Influenced by Goethe and by Schiller, these plays were the first of 
their kind in Italian literature. Shakespeare, too, had his due; the 
character of Adelchi, in particular, has close affinities to Hamlet. 

It was in 1821, when reading Muratori’s Annali d’Jtalia, that the idea of 
Gli Sposi Promessi — as the original title was — first came to him; to the 
horror of Mons. Tosi, who was hoping for another volume of Catholic 
apologetics. The period of the Counter-reformation had long had a twin 
fascination and repulsion for him. 


The memoirs that we have from that period [he wrote to Fauriel as he 
was starting on the book], show a most extraordinary state of society; the 
most arbitrary government combined with feudal and popular anarchy; 
legislation that is amazing in its exposure of profound, ferocious, pretentious 
ignorance; classes with OPposed interest and maxims; some little-known 
anecdotes, preserved in trustworthy documents; finally a plague which gave 
full rein to the most consummate and shameful excesses, to the most absurd 
prejudices, and to the most touching virtues . . . that’s the stuff to fill a canvas. 


The influences behind the book are extraordinarily varied. The idea 
of a historical nove!, as well as some devices of composition, came from 
Scott, as Manzoni admitted himself. But the influence has been over- 
emphasized ; indeed the novel of Scott’s which has the closest resemblance 
in plot, The Fair Maid of Perth, appeared after I Promessi Sposi and suggests 
a reciprocal influence. Manzoni’s treatment and approach, as well as 
being lighter, are deeper and more intimate. ‘While Scott set down 
carelessly thought-out narrative to give pleasant entertainment,’ writes 
Benedetto Croce, ‘Manzoni set down all the tragedy and human comedy ofa 
subtle moral conscience’. The most obvious contrast is perhaps in dialogue, 
which Manzoni put into racy and colloquial contemporary language. 
He himself said that he had learnt from Scott many mistakes to avoid. 

But if he learnt from Scott as a narrator, as a creator of character he 
learnt, apart from his own observation, most from Shakespeare. There is 
one direct mention in J Promessi Sposi when three lines from Julius Caesar 
are prefaced by ‘as has been remarked by a barbarian not devoid of 
genius’. The phrase was intended as an ironic reference to the strictures of 
Voltaire, but was misunderstood by his first English translator, the Rev. 
Charles Swan, who wrote to him to expostulate, and drew in reply a warm 
statement of Manzoni’s debt to ‘that master of the human heart’. ‘Anyone 
who wants to write poetry’ he said later, ‘must read Shakespeare; how he 
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knows all the feelings!’ Though all Manzoni’s English reading was in 
translation (probably French; his copy of a French translation of Shake- 
speare is still in his library in Milan), his novel has hints, too, of other 
English writers: of Butler, of Goldsmith, of Sterne. 

There are echoes of Virgil, whom he considered the only writer as great 
as Shakespeare. There are paraphrases from French religious writers of the 
seventeenth century, such as Pascal and Bossuet. But perhaps the main 
influences, in a typical paradox, were the Gospels — and Voltaire. ‘La 
famine, le peste et la guerre sont les trois ingredients les plus fameux de ce 
bas monde’, says Voltaire in his Philosophical Dictionary — ingredients 
which form over half the novel. Apart from the balance and clarity that 
Manzoni owed to French literature, the irony, the paradoxes, even the 
narrator’s attitude of combined judge and satirist all seem to hail from 
Voltaire. And by what must be a curious trick of memory the opening 
sentence introducing Don Abbondio contains phrases — in themselves quite 
unimportant - almost word for word the same as those used by Voltaire 
at the first appearance of the Abbé de Kerabon in L’Ingénu. Perhaps this 
is an unconscious testimony of Manzoni’s belief in the influence of early 
environment. At his death neither of his libraries contained any volumes 
of Voltaire. 

There have been many interpretations of the book. One is of Renzo as 
a sort of Candide, searching for justice in this world; the corollary of 
which is Croce’s suggestion that it was pessimism with present life which 
drove Manzoni’s hopes into a future one. Or is it a study of the responsi- 
bility of the governing classes for war, famine and the plague? Or even 
the story of the causes of the immigration of the Milanese silk-industry in 
the seventeenth century? ‘Renzo and Lucia,’ suggests a modern critic, 
‘represent the vast anonymous mass towards whom Manzoni had always 
felt himself drawn in his study of history, the millions whom historical 
records utterly ignore.’ They are the ‘gente di nessuno’, as Don Rodrigo 
calls them, of the same fraternity as Verga’s in J Malavoglia or as Carlo 
Levi’s in Christ stopped at Eboli. ‘An immense multitude, one generation 
after the other’, as Manzoni wrote in his notes to Adelchi, ‘passing on the 
face of the earth, passing on its own native piece of earth, unobserved and 
without leaving a trace, is a sad phenomenon the importance of which 
cannot be overlooked ; and the causes of such a silence may prove far more 
illuminating than many other discoveries.’ 

Realism, social satire and Christian belief have been fused by Manzoni’s 
artistry into a limpid whole, with a humour running through it that comes 
from a compassionate view of human weakness, and which is, perhaps, an 
essential part of Manzoni’s Christianity. “Blessed are the meek,’ he says, 
but he attacks the smug values of politicians and the powerful, of pundits 
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and historians, and hints at the factors that condition them, noting again 
and again the false judgments of contemporaries, and making it clear that 
human nature has not changed. His indictment of evil is devastating. 
Whether it all adds up to a call to action, or an invitation to resignation, 
is left to the reader to decide. Certainly his picture of an epoch in the 
throes, his underlying sense of the struggle for a reassessment of values 
that comes with fundamental upheavals, applied as much to his own times 
as to those of the Thirty Years’ War. And perhaps in many ways it stands 
nearer to us now in spirit than at any time since it was written. 


The composition of the book plunged Manzoni into years of detailed 
reading and study; of archives, of historians, even of economics (there are 
some libertarian economics in the book which read curiously to-day). 
He worked with an ease unusual to him and with ‘a delight as lively as 
that of a satisfied curiosity’. When the book was re-written some radical 
changes were made, particularly in the episode of the Nun of Monza. 
One or two of the cuts are revealing, such as of the influence of Lucia’s 
eyes on the conversion of her captor, the Unnamed. The love interest in 
general was curtailed, or rather submerged. “There being,’ said he, ‘at a 
moderate estimate, about 600 times more love in this world than is needed 
for the conservation of our revered species’. 

Another preoccupation in re-writing it - a preoccupation that was to 
remain with him for the rest of his life - was the style and language. 
‘Imagine a language never written as it is spoken, and used by very few 
inhabitants of Italy; a language corrupted and disfigured. There is a 
complete lack of feeling of communion with the reader, of that certainty 
of handling an instrument which is known equally to them both... .’ 
And in another letter to Fauriel, ‘I think with you that to write a novel 
well in Italian is one of the most difficult things’. For contemporary 
written Italian was no longer a living language, and speech was split into 
regional dialects. Manzoni set himself to form in J Promessi Sposi a standard 
for the Italian language that would be accepted all over the peninsula. 
This was based finally on Tuscan, after he had been, in 1827, to ‘rinse his 
linen in the Arno’. And an old Florentine governess whom he attached to 
his household in Milan is said to have had a decisive influence on the 
phrasing of the final corrected edition of 1840-42. 

It is not too much to say that the effect of this book on the language 
played an important part in the unification of Italy. This influence was to 
be permanent, in spite of the elaboration by D’Annunzio, with its later 
result in Fascist bombast. The contrast between these two styles could be 
clearly seen during the Italian campaign in the late war, when each 
seemed almost to embody a different moral attitude. 
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When I Promessi Sposi finally appeared in 1827 it was an immediate 
success, ‘C’est une vraie fureur’ wrote Giulia Manzoni to Fauriel. But 
opinions were much divided. Some thought it exaggeratedly Christian, 
while others, including Don Bosco, found it irreligious and immoral. 
‘Everything which is of the poet’s heart, everything which is of the poet’s 
soul, is perfect. . . . It satisfies me like perfectly ripe fruit’ wrote Goethe. 
‘Why two peasants as hero and heroine?’ asked a critic, ‘it is certain that 
passion enters less deeply when the heart is still crude’. Lamartine was 
enchanted ; Stendhal doubtful. The Quarterly Review found it ‘an example 
of an indifferent novel written by a highly respectable dramatist’; it also 
hinted that Manzoni aroused hopes in them of a future conversion of the 
Italians to Protestantism. Edgar Allan Poe, in 1835, hailed it as ‘a work 
which promises to be the commencement of a new style of novel-writing’ 
and quoted whole paragraphs of the descriptions of the plague. But in 
Rome, where its sale was at first suspended, the episode of the Nun of 
Monza, which Mons. Tosi had implored Manzoni to cut altogether, was 
considered as an attack on monastic institutions, and Don Abbondio as a 
satire on the clergy in general. -Yet Carducci said of the book later that the 
smell of the sacristy made him want to throw it across the room. ‘Its 
perpetual preaching of forgiveness and of resignation to the Divine Will’ 
wrote Settembrini ‘seem like submissiveness to slavery and the negation of 
patriotism, and make J Promessi Sposi into the Book of Reaction’; a line 
of attack also developed later by Carducci and still general to-day. 

Manzoni’s complex, restless mind was fundamentally contemplative. 
‘I am daring,’ he wrote in one of his rare self-analysis, ‘as long as its a 
question of chatting among friends, in putting forward propositions that 
are or seem paradoxical, and as stubborn in defending them; everything 
becomes doubtful, obscure, complicated, when words may lead to 
actions’. ‘I lack the sense of opportunity’ he answered when asked to 
become a deputy ‘that is of being able to discern one point from the other, 
and when the desirable meets the possible, and when to hold on to the 
latter and sacrifice the former’. As Professor Momigliano has noted he 
could feel the good of some action, express it with artistry and grandeur, 
and yet not do it. Although considered by the Austrians as one of the rigid 
patriots, and crowds demonstrated under his windows in 1848, to his 
friends he said that it was mortifying to find himself useless ‘an irresolute 
Utopian’ in a cause that had been a dream (though not, one thinks, an 
aim) all his life. Nervous fears were obviously partly responsible. His 
understanding of fear was always extraordinarily acute; Don Abbondio’s 
system for avoiding trouble was, one suspects, partly his own. And he 
follows Gertrude into her secret retreat of fantasy with a subtlety and 
understanding almost like Proust’s. 
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His last forty years were full of private troubles. Serene, rather melan- 
choly, he appears occasionally in public, makes some enigmatic remark, 
and again withdraws. ‘Poor religion. . . . Pope, priests and bishops would 
destroy it, iflight could perish from being enveloped in darkness’, ‘Interests 
of the church? Just party phrases’. But in spite of his comments on the 
church he was firm in his central faith; ‘The proofs of the Catholic 
religion’ he had written in a letter when his faith was put in doubt after 
the publication of J Promessi Sposi ‘fills and dominates my intellect. I see it 
at the beginning and end of all moral questions, wherever it is invoked, 
wherever it is excluded’. Yet there always remained in him an observation 
of the complexity of even the most apparently simple problems, almost as 
if his faith had given him a serenity of feeling, but not of thought. Although 
he could note the conditioning effects of class, environment and education, 
or the threads that link a little factor or a humble peasant to a whole 
system of society, his theology did not breed optimism. In an unexpected 
and sympathetic. analysis of Robespierre, written in 1841, he noted ‘the 
persuasion in him, independent of any personal interest, of a new, 
extraordinary and rapid perfection in the moral and material conditions 
of mankind’, and he went on to discuss the conflict between the doctrine 
of original sin and the belief that all evil originates in social conditions - 
a belief which presupposes the innate goodness of man. 

I Promessi Sposi was the whole centre of Manzoni’s life. After writing it 
he ceased to be a practising artist. ‘One good novel is enough for any man 
to have written’ Shelley is reported as saying of him. As his fame grew 
visitors were many but friends few. An intimate in later life was the 
philosopher Rosmini. Newman passes through Milan on his way to 
ordination in Rome, and Manzoni writes of his ‘profound and tender 
admiration for him’. Cavour, Verdi, Gladstone were visitors and friends. 
Passing celebrities as diverse as Longfellow, Balzac and the Emperor 
Pedro II of Brazil called in to see him. He was surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of veneration. ‘Nostro grande sant’uomo’ said the Contessa Maffei 
as she cut the ivy off her balcony walls to send her friends as a memento of 
his visit. We catch a glimpse of him just before he died, being recognized 
in the public gardens by crowds which shouted ‘Manzoni! Manzoni!’ and 
brought him their children to bless. Still deprecating, still ironic, ‘ce 
déplorable Manzoni’, he who had once written that ‘poety is the quintes- 
sense of common sense’, found himself ending his life as a sort of local 
myth, In Milan, where the latest super-cinema has been named after him, 
there still runs a jingle; 

Un tempio e un uomo 
Manzoni ed il Duomo. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


With the publication this month of Volume IV, THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE 
come to an end. Throughout impeccably translated and annotated by Mr Justin 
O’Brien, this work has occupied an almost unchallengeable prominence in the 
opening of this new decade. Covering the years 1939-1949, that is to say the period 
between the author’s seventieth and eightieth year, Volume IV reveals the fascina- 
tion of a great and sensitive mind warring unsuccessfully against the intrusion of 
outward events. Deliberately planned to omit reflection of the substance of war- 
time conditional changes, the entries, in effect, characteristically charged with a 
deep human curiosity, penetrate to the very heart of their significance. ‘I have,’ 
he wrote, ‘a great need to maintain in myself the feeling of permanence; I mean a 
need of feeling that there are human products invulnerable to insults and degrada- 
tion, works on which temporal changes have no influence.’ Governed by this senti- 
ment, this last volume of his promises to serve us more accurately and more pro- 
foundly in our present myopic desolation than any of his previous works. Volume 
IV, like those which preceded it, is published by Secker and Warburg (price 355.). 


M. Henri Talon, Professor of English Literature at the University of Dijon, pub- 
lished his great work on Bunyan in France, in 1948. After a lapse of three years we 
have been treated to a fine and scholarly translation of this work by Mrs (Barbara) 
Wall, under the titke joHN BUNYAN: THE MAN AND HIS works (Rockliff. 
25s.). Of the French edition it has with justice been said, ‘this is the most thorough 
and fully documented study of Bunyan’s work that has yet appeared, and will take 
its place as the most important contribution to Bunyan studies since F. M. Harri- 
son’s revision of John Brown’s monumental life.’ 


The recent spread of concern for Eastern affairs has given natural rein to the 
urgent need for well-informed exposition and analysis of the problems confronting 
the West in her new and obligatory relations with Asia. One of the ablest commen- 
taries to date on the fundamental issues susceptible to Communist subversion is 
contained in Mr Maurice Zinkin’s ASIA AND THE WEST, published this month 
by Chatto and Windus (15s.). Mr Zinkin, who is immensely well informed on his 
subject, conveys by factual analysis the formidable situation posed by the collaps- 
ing Asian economy and the extravagant parallel growth of populations. Issued 
under the auspices of the Institute for Pacific Relations, this is a book which 
should be in the hands of all students of International Affairs. 


From Secker and Warburg comes this month an admirable translation of Guiseppe 
Berto’s second novel THE BRIGAND (price gs. 6d.). Those who remember the 
author’s highly successful The Sky is Red know what to expect from this forceful yet 
sensitive portrayal of Italian life. Nor will they be disappointed, for Berto’s 
second novel reveals if anything an even greater strength and confidence of touch 


than was manifest in his first. 
M.G. 


























OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: A Compilation. Vol. I Comments of Govern- 
ments. Vol. II Texts Communicated by Governments. Published by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, United Nations. Available from H M Stationary Office, 
P O Box 569, London S E 1 and branches. 255. each volume. 


Of extreme value to those concerned with the dissemination of all information relating to 
the wide activities of the United Nations organization. Volume I contains the replies from 


& GIDE thirty-three governments to a questionnaire regarding the policies and principles govern- 
Justin ing freedom of information in various countries. It has to do with legal status and owner- 
in the ship of information media, international transmission of news, free publication and recep- 
period tion of information, measures to counteract false information, etc. Volume II contains 

ascina- the relevant articles of constitutions; ordinary acts and regulations concerning the Press, 

sion of films and media of information in Penal Codes; judicial decisions and codes of honour 
of war- relating to freedom of information in a large number of countries. 

with a 
have, MAO TSE-TUNG: Ruler of Red China. Robert Payne. Secker and Warburg. 18s. 

nean a 


- 
‘The greatest mistake ever made concerning the Chinese,’ runs the opening of this book, 
prada. ‘was to believe that they were a gentle and scholarly race removed from the temptations 
of modern civilization.’ Such sanity as this infers prevails throughout the remaining pages. 
Profoundly disturbed by the potential world catastrophe created by the West’s ignorance of 
the forces at work in contemporary China and of their roots, Mr Payne skilfully traces the 
influences which have gone to make up Mao Tse-Tung’s mind, and discusses his poetry, his 
political writings and his theories of guerilla warfare —- which he believes to be more 
important than his actions, ‘or even his political speeches.’ 
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TITO’s COMMUNISM: Josef Korbel. University of Denver Press. $4.00. 

Dr Korbel, at present Professor of International Relations at the University of Denver, 
was for several years Chef du Cabinet to the late Jan Masaryk and Ambassador to Tito’s 
Jugoslavia. His book, based on considerable first-hand experience, should act as a useful 
corrective to loose thinking on the subject of ‘what is different about Tito’s Communism,’ 
Giving a clear account of the situation to date, though favouring the tactics of enlarging — 
the split he gives sharp warning of Tito’s obligatory adherence to Communism. 


BRITISH AND SOVIET COLONIAL SYSTEMS: Kathleen Stahl. Faber and Faber, 


12s. 6d. 

A valuable, short study of the comparative systems and policies of Soviet Russia towards 
her Central Asian republics, and British colonial rule. An interesting illustration of the 
Western democratic and communist creeds in an unfamiliar context. : 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL: B. H. Liddell Hart. Cassell. 17s. 6d. 

A revised edition, considerably enlarged, of one of Captain Liddell Hart’s best books, 

which is an account of the rise and fall of the German Generals, with their own stories of. 
the military events which took place between 1939 and 1945. It was first published in 

1948, : 

WITH MILNER IN SOUTH AFRICA: Lionel Curtis. Blackwell. 15s. 

In October 1900, the author joined Lord Milner’s staff at Cape Town. Fifty years later he 

discovered amongst his mother’s papers a week-to-week diary he had kept, without a 


thought of eventual publication, covering from the spot the course of this dramatic episode 
in South African history. Its reading. now is extremely interesting and should be of much 


service to historians of this campaign. 


THE MAHDIYA: A. B. Theobald. Longmans. 21s. 
A most competent and lively account of the long drawn out duel between the Mahdi and 
General (‘Chinese’) Gordon, making use of much material hitherto unavailable. 


ESSAYS IN APPLIED PSYCHO-ANALYsIs: Vol. II. Essays in Folklore. Ernest 
Jones. The International Psycho-analytical Library, No. 41. The Hogarth Press 
and The Institute of Psycho-analysis. 215. 

In which Dr Jones, one of the best-known exponents of his subject, sets out with great 
knowledge to dissect the transcendental from the human contributions to the various 
beliefs held in doctrinal theology. 


FILM FORM: Sergei Eisenstein. Dobson. 18s. 6d. 

Containing much material hitherto unpublished in this country, Film Form consists of @ 
group of essays selected to show certain key-points in the development of the artist’s film 
theory, and of his analysis of the sound-film medium. Best known for his celebrated direc> 
tion of “Ten Days that Shook the World’ and ‘Alexander Nevsky,’ Eisenstein is also the 
author of The Film Sense, to which this is, roughly speaking, a sequel. 
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